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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


ACCOUNT OF THE BOOSHUANAS, A CIVILIZED AFRICAN 
TRIBE. 


"THE Booshuanas are arrived at 
that stage of civilization, which is 
not satisfied with the mere necessa- 
ries of life supplied to them abun- 
dantly from the three sources of 
agriculture, grazing, and hunting ; 
they are by no means insensible ot its 
conveniences and its luxuries. Their 
skin cloaks for the winter are pli- 
ant, soft, aad warm, being frequent- 
ly lined with the fur-skins of tyger- 
cats, viverras, and other small ani- 
mals ; and when in summer they go 
without clothing, they rarely expose 
their bodies to the rays of the sun, 
but carry umbrellas made of the 
broad feathers.of the ostrich fixed 
tothe end of a stick. They vary 
their mode of dressing both animal 
food and grain ; occasionally boiling, 
broiling, or roasting the former, and 
simply broiling the latter ; or br uis- 
ing it into flour, and boiling it up 
with milk. Among the luxuries of 
the appetite, tobacco seems to hold 
the highest estimation. Both men 
and women are passionately fond of 
drawing the smoke of this narcotic 
herb through water, poured usually 
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into the horn of the cow or the e/and, 
through the side of which the tube 
of the tobacco-pipe is inserted. Of 
snuff they are equally fond. This 
article is composed of a variety of 
stimulant plants, dried and rubbed 
into dust, which is usually mixed 
with wood ashes; of this mixture 
they take a quantity in the palm of 
the hand, and draw it into the nos- 
trils through a guiil or reed, till the 
tears trickle down their cheeks, 
Children even of four or five years 
of age may be observed taking snuff 
in this manner. ‘Their bodies they 
carefully ornament with devices 
painted with white pipe-clay and red 
ochre; their hair they sometimes 
cut in a peculiar manner, leaving a 
high tuft on the crown of the head, 

not unlike the fashionable crops of 
the present day, to which is fre- 
qently appended the tail of a hare, 
or a distended bladder of this or 
some other small animal; or the 
wings of the Numidian crane are 
fixed erect on each side of the head, 
A triangular plate of copper is al- 
most invariably suspended from one 
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ear, and the teeth and the claws 
of lions and leopards are worn as 
necklaces. To these spoils of the 
chase, the men add rings of ivory, 
cut from the elephant’s tusk, round 
the upper part of the arm ; and the 
women use thongs of leather, some- 
times plain, and sometimes decorated 
with beads and bits of copper, round 
the legsand arms. Every man has 
a knife slung about the neck, by a 
leather thong, and fitted into a scab- 
bard. The blade is generally about 
six inches long, an inch broad, 
rounded at the end, and~brought to 
an edge on each side; the handle 
sometimes of wood, and sometimes 
of ivory ; in the latter case, it is 
usually carved into the shape of the 
elephant’s proboscis. The knife, in 
fact, is so useful an instrument to 
such as live by the chase and on 
roots, that it may almost be consi- 
dered as an article of the first neces- 
sity, and is valued accordingly. A 
Booshuana is accounted wealthy ac- 
cording to the number of cattle, 
knives, and beads he may possess ; 
these are the money and the curren- 
cy of Leetakoo, the capital. 
The government is of a patriar- 
chal kind, the chief or king ruling 
by his personal authority with the 
tribe. He names his successor, and, 
on occasions of moment, ccnsults 
the elders, who give him their own 


sentiments, and communicate to- 


him those of the people. They have 
no system of religious institution. no 
form of public worship, and scarce- 
ly any notions of religion appear 
to have been traced among them. 
It is, indeed, said that the) circum- 
cise their male children, and dance 
in a circle the whole night of the 
new moon ; and these practices are 
“jmputed to some religious motives, 
though we cannot discover for what 
reasons. 

It is impossible to contemplate the 
picture of high comparative civili- 
zation, which these accounts present 
to us of the Booshuana pation, with- 
out remarking how important a con- 
firmation is derived from it, to all 
the enlightened and benevolent views 
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of our best statesmen, regarding the 
present condition and future im- 
provement of Africa. As we ap- 
proach the interior, it would appear, 
of that vast continent, and leave the 
spots most favourable to civilization 
and improvement, we gradually 
come among tribes more refined and 
happy than those who inhabit the 
maritime districts. In other coun- 
tries, the sea coast is the scene of 
cultivation and wealth ; it is the re- 
gion of manners, of sciences, of arts, 
In Africa alone, the coast lies under 
a curse ; itis covered with dark- 
ness, and a prey to disorder and 
wretchedness. Commerce, the great 
refiner and improver of other na- 
tions, is known to the tribes of the 
African continent only as the con- 
summation of all evil; the great 
engine of barbarism ; the arch ene- 
my of man. To see him in his na- 
tural state, you must seek the places 
least favourable to his existence ; 
you must leave the coast of the sea, 
and the banks of rivers, and traverse 
sandy wastes, which the enterprize 
of commercial avarice has never 
passed. In those deserts, you find, 
at vast distances from the abodes of 
other nations, and protected, by the 
surrounding sands, from the noxious 
intercourse of Europeans, spots of 
country made fertile by the industry 
of Africans—* islands in the stormy 
waste,” inhabited by a people, inno- 
cent when we cannot reach them to 
corrupt their morals; and happy, 
at such a distance as protects them 
from our violence and craft. Let it 
never be forgotten, that whether 
you penetrate into those remote 
countries from the western or the 
southern coast ; whether you trace 
the negro or the Hottentot race 
through their various gradations, 
you constantly find both in the en- 
joyment of more felicity, and the 
practice of more virtue, in propor- 
tion as you recede from those places 
where they are subjected to com- 
munication with the European colo- 
nists and traders, to the horrors of 
the slave trade, and the brutal op- 
pressions of the Cape settlers, 
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To know that such societies ex- 
ist in this miserable quarter of the 
giobe, as those above described, must 
be peculiarly interesting to those 
who have long been exerting their 
eloquence and their influence to me- 
liorate the condition of the suffering 
African. They furnish a complete 
refutation of an opinion that has in- 
dustriously been inculcated, and 
which unfortunately is but too pre- 
valent, that slavery is his unalterable 
lot, and that it would still exist, as it 
always had existed, were Europeans 
to discontinue their abominable 
traffic in these unhappv creatures, 
Such an opinion, in justification of a 
¢rime against humanity, is just on 
a level with that of a Dutch boor, 
who told governor Jansen, on remon- 
strating with him on his cruelty to- 
wards the Hottentots, that there 
could be no harm in maltreating 
those heathens, as the women evi- 
dently carried about with them the 
mark which God set upon Cain. 
Not one of the tribes of natives be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and 
the extreme point that has hitherto 
been discovered in the interior of 
southern Africa ; not a single crea- 
ture, from the needy and savage 
Bosjesman to the more civilized 
Booshuana, has the most distant idea 
of astate of slavery. On the con- 
trary, they have all been found in 
the full enjoyment of unbounded 
freedom. There is no compulsion 
used among these people, to oblige 
an individual to remain even in the 
horde to which he belongs, contrary 
to his inclination ; being always at 
liberty to depart with his property, 
and join another society that may 
suit him better. Even in war, the 
only booty is the cattle of the ene- 
my. 

How far to the northward the 
country continues to be inhabited by 
free Kaffer tribes, remains yet to be 
determined ; but the extent, it is to 
be feared, is not very great. It ap- 
pears that the Portuguese slave 
merchants have at length effected 
acommunication across the conti- 
nent, from Mosambique to their set- 
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tlements of Congo and ‘Loango on 
the opposite coast; from which it 
may be inferred, that the line of 
slavery extends at least as far to the 
southward as the (wentieth degree 
on the eastern, and to the fifteenth 
or sixteerth on the western coast. 
It is probavle, however, that, in the 
central parts of southern Africa, 
the land of freedom may stretch 
much beyond the parallels where 
slavery prevails on the coast, 
The Barroloos, from the above ac- 
count, cannot be placed to the south- 
ward of the tropic of Capricorn ; 
and it is not very probable that a 
nation having made such progress 
as they are represented to have 
done, should border immediately on 
a nation of slaves. ‘Thus, though 
Soffala, Mosambique, Quiloa, and 
Melinda, on the eastern Coast, and 
Congo, Loango, Benguela, and Ane 
gola, on the western, have long been 
doomed to all the evils and horrors 
of slavery, yet it is possible that the 
Biri and Baroras of the charts, in 
the heart of the continent, may be 
a continuation of the same free and 
happy people as the Booshuanas and 
Barroloos, the former of whom ex- 
tend easterly even to the bay of de la 
Goa, where the Portuguese have in 
vain endeavoured to introduce among 
them a traffic in slaves. Luckily 
for the Kaffer nation, neither the 
Portuguese on one side, nor the 
Cape doors on the other, have yet 
been able to convince them, that one 
set of men were created to be sold 
like cattle for the pleasure and the 
profit of another. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MILITARY 
HisTORY, 


WITHOUT inguiring whether 
arms to be used in the hand, or 
those to be thrown to a distance, 
were the most ancient, it must be 
allowed that nature has taught the 
use of these last to many of the brute 
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animals. The bear and the monkey 
discharge stones at the enemy they 
are unable to reach; at the same 
time that they are ignorant of the 
use of the most simple weapon to be 
ased in aid of their legs or claws. 

In the same manner, it is not im- 
probable that men were naturally at 
first led to throw stones, &c., in their 
quarrels, before they thought of em- 
ploying any artificial means of 
strengthening the force and activity 
of their limbs. 

When men had arrived at that 
point of civilization, to know how to 
make arms for the hand, of. the 
hardest metals, those of projection, 
whether from the hand, a bow, ora 
sling, were nolonger to be compared 
to these, for decisive efficacy. 

The effects of these fast were too 
feeble: they might be guarded 
against, either by some defensive 
covering, or by running in and clo- 
sing with the enemy ; so that they 
were too uncertain to be considered 
as equal to arms in the hand. It is 
true, that, in the course of time, 
machines were contrived for dis- 
charging heavy bodies, which pro- 
duced powerful effects at considera- 
ble distances ; such as the dalista, 
the catafiulta, and others : but these 
machines were too complicated, and 
demanded too much time in prac- 
tice, ever to have been very formi- 
dable. Besides, the extent of their 
range was too small for the engineer 
to be able to repeat his discharge 
against troops in motion. The 
strength of troops, therefore, con- 
sisted in their arms for manual use ; 
and each nation invented such for 
themselves, according to their ideas 
and customs. 

The Greeks chose for their prin- 
cipal weapon the spear or pike. 
With this long pole, mounted with 
a sharp point of steel, and which, 
according to their order of fighting, 
could not easily be turned aside, they 
penetrated and laid open whatever 
opposed them. 

No enemy, armed only with a 
sword, or other short weapon, was 
able, as long as the Greeks retained 
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[March 47 
their order, to touch them : but, if 
the enemy employed a pike, as they 
did themselves, then the issue of the. 
contest depended on the courage, the 
strength, and the address of each 
party. 

The Romans, on the contrary, 
were specially attached to the use 
of the sword. The celebrated Mon- 
tecuculi cails the pike the queen of 
arms for infantry, as the lance is for 
cavalry ; but that observation must 
have been the effect of habit and 
prejudice, even in so great an offi- 
cer. 

For the man of true courage will 
always prefer some hand-weapor 
even to the firelock ; because, his » 
ardent wish is to close with his ene- 
my as quickly as possible. A com- 
mander ought also to prefer hand- 
weapons, because, in obliging his 
troops to engage man to man, they 
are in the fairest way to obtain the 
speediest victory. 

It is therefore the sword alone 
that deserves to be called the queen 
of arms. Not those long rapiers 
used by certain corps of cavalry ; 
but a short sword, fit for cutting and 
stabbing, and which is easily manage- 
able in the hand. 

This is the weapon with which 
an active man, covered with a 
buckler to parry the attacks of the 
enemy, and preserving, in the midst 
of danger, that sang froid which 
enables him to avoid or turn aside 
the enemy’s strokes, is almost cer- 
tain of victory, even over an enemy 
of superior bodily strength, but whe 
does not possess these qualities in 
the same degree, whatever weapom 
he may employ. 

Such was the sword of the an- 
cient Romans ; and the proof of this 
being the queen of arms is, that 
with this sword they subdued the 
Macedonians, armed with pikes, 
notwithstanding their high courage, 
and the masterly skill with which 
they employed their favourite wea- 
pon. 

But, when once men had discover- 
ed a substance, which, being inflam- 
ed, disclosed a fluid whose elasticity 
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could propel the heaviest bodies, 
with a force and velocity beyond 
conception, and which no former 
machine could approach ; when the 
instruments, by which the activity 
of that substance was displayed, 
were so improved, as to be capable 
of repeating the discharge with a 
rapidity unknown in the ancient 
machines of projection, then projec- 
tile arms came to be considered as 
infinitely superior to any known 
hand-weapons. 

Armies could thenceforward sel- 
dom come to close engagement in 
the field. Before either one or other 
could pass over the space between 
their lines, death had already swept 
away so many of the combatants, 
that the survivors had but little in- 
clination, or even power, to standa 
regular and close attack. 

The whole offensive arms came 
then to be founded on the applica- 
tion of that inflammable substance, 
and the sword was no more than an 
idle ornament to the soldier. Even 
when his fire-arm was fitted up 
with an additional pointed weapon 
{the bayonet), so as in some mea- 
sure to combine both uses, it was oc- 
casioned chiefly by a predeliction for 
former usages, as well as to defend 
the soldier against the sudden and 
impetuous incursions of cavalry. 

Not only offensive arms under- 
went a material change, in conse- 
quence of the use of gunpowder, but 
also those for defence fell gradually 
into disuse: for, when projectile 
arms were become so perfect as to 
form the basis of the whole art of 
war, and to render hand arms al- 
most useless ; above all, when it was 
discovered, that it was impossible to 
contrive any defensive armour light 
enough to be worn by the soldiers, 
and, at the same time, strong 
enough to resist a musket-bullet, 
not to speak of canuon-bails, then all 
sorts of armour for defence were en- 
tirely thrown aside. 

Another article in which great 
alterations have been necessarily 
made, in consequence of the use of 
gunpowder in war, is the arrange- 


ment of troops in order of battle and 
on a march. 

The Macedonians, and other 
Greek nations, were frequently 
drawn up on a depth of sixteen, and 
even thirty-two men, placed one be« 
hind another, in files ; because that 
deep and dense order, while it 
could be perfectly preserved, ena- 
bled them to bear down all opposi- 
tion. 

The Romans, whose chief arm 
was the sword, rejected the dense 
order of the Greeks, as incompati- 
ble with the use of that weapon, and 
drew up in long full lines, of three 
men in depth, much the same as is 
practised in the present times in 
European armies ; but then the men 
were arranged, not in files, one be- 
hind another, as is now done, but 
each man, in the succeeding rank, 
was placed diagonally, opposite to 
the interval, between the two men 
in the rank before him. Besides, 
the Roman soldier, in order to have 
the full play of his short cut-and- 
thrust sword and buckler, requir- 
ed a great deal more room, in all 
directions, than either the Mace- 
donian or modern European soldier, 

The nature of the arms must al- 
ways determine the manner of 
forming an army, and of arrang- 
ing, in that order, the troops for 
battle. 

Notwithstanding the continual al- 
terations and frequent improve- 
ments in the form and other circum- 
stances of modern fire-arms, it yet 
seems impossible that the men who 
use them can be drawn up to ad- 
vantage in any other way than in 
three lines. 

With two lines only there will be 
ground lost; and, with four, they 
can never all fire at the same time. 

All arrangements of troops, in 
line of battle, are either direct, that 
is to say, parallel, or nearly so, to 
the front of the enemy’s line ; or 
oblique, that is, inclined to his front z 
so that if the two lines were te 
meet, at either extremity, they would 
form an angle, more or less acute. 

Ist, ‘he direct order of battle is 
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the parties by which England was 
then convulsed and alternately go- 
verned ; and he was too closely con- 
nected with both parties to be able 
long to keep on good terms with ei- 
ther of them. Hence his conduct, 
both public and private, military 
and political, has been so variously 
represented by writers in opposite 
interests. 

It is beyond all dispute that no 
modern general ever obtained grea- 
ter victories in the field; yet his 
conduct has been much less praised 
than his good fortune. 

His wonderful success at Blenheim 
and at Ramillies has been attributed 
to the injudicious disposition of the 
enemy. But, if the enemy commit- 
ted errors, Marlborough’s genius in- 
stantly suggested the best way to 
take advantage of them. 

This reasoning of his enemies, 
however, will not hold, in the battle 
of Malplaquet. There Villars, one 
of the ablest officers that France 
ever possessed, had taken a strong 
position, and had made it still so 
strong by art, as if nature had com- 
pletely neglected it. 

This post Marlborough attacked, 
and, after a dreadful conflict and 
carnage, carried: the fall of Mons, 
and the close of the canapaign, were 
the reward of his success. 

His predicting his success at the 
celebrated battle of Oudenarde, at a 
moment when those about his per- 
son had scarcely observed the action 
to be begun, is a wonderful proof 
how much he possessed a knowledge 
of men, as well as of war. Upon 
the whole, an uninterrupted course 
of success, through many years, can 
never be with any justice attributed 
to chance or fortune. 

So entirely did Marlborough pos- 
sess the confidence of his men, that, 
even when it seemed next to impos- 
sible that they should be extricated 
from difficulties, they were accustom- 
ed to make themselves easy, saying, 
* Well, it is no matter to us; cor/io- 
ral John (for so the soldiers called 
him) will find some way to bring 
us off, and do for the enemy !” 

But neither Turenne, nor his great 





antagonist Montecuculi, nor Marl- 
borough himself, can be considered 
as inventors in the art of war. No 
inventor apreared from the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the father of the 
present grand basis of military ope- 
rations, a triangle resting on a chain 
of magazines for a basis, till that of 
the great king of Prussia. 

After Gustavus, as an inventor in 
the modern art of war, may be plac- 
ed Frederic, the real inventor of 
light or flying artillery, but whose 
inventive genius in the military art 
chiefly distinguished itself by his im- 
provement of the oblique or angudar 
order, the principles of which he 
studied profoundly, and illustrated 
the efficacy of its operation in no less 
than forty-two battles. Thus, as in- 
ventors in an art, which unfortunatee 
ly so many always practise, we can 
only reckon three in modern times, 
prince Maurice, Gustavus, and Fre- 
deric the great. In ancient times, 
when the same art was no less dili- 
gently cultivated, the original inven- 
tors were not much more numerous ; 
we cannot perhaps reckon. more 
than four, Xenophon, Epaminondas, 
Alexander,and Cesar. Such at least 
seems to have been the estimate of 
sir Walter Raleigh, whose judgment 
is here of great authority. 

In the actions in our revolutiona~ 
ry war, though there were no great 
battles nor brilliant victories, a spe- 
cies of warfare, new, in many re- 
spects, from the nature of the coun- 
try, gave occasion to the display of 
considerable military talents on both 
sides. The events of the French 
war are great and singular beyond 
that of almost any other ; but we are 
at present too near the scene of ac- 
tion to see them with distinctness, or 
judge of them with impartiality. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
THE OLIO. 
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——’TW AS the blooming -Eliaa, 
bending over the form of a female 
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in the last stage of a late distressing 
epidemic, which attracted my at- 
tention. Humanity had triumphed 
over fear in 4 bosom truly feminine, 
and converted the tiffvid maiden into 
a heroine, whose deeds were most 
worthy of being recorded on vellum 
of adamantine firmness, by a pen 
plucked from the wing of the high 
flying eagle. 

In endeavouring to place the pil- 
low in a more comfortable situation, 
an arm of lily whiteness encircled 
the neck of the almost expiring, 
while large chrystaline drops of hea- 
venly commiseration coursed each 
other from their azure orbs, and 
gave her youthful cheek the beau- 
teous appearance of a newly ex- 
panded rose, bathed in the dew 
of the morning. O how amia- 
ble appeared then the interesting 
Eliza! how much, to the eye of my 
mind, did she resemble a consoling 
angel sent to administer to the bro- 
ken hearted! at least she seemed 
to belong to another world, to a 
more exalted order of beings ; ten- 
der was her voice as the moaning of 
the dove of the desert, and beautiful 
did fancy paint her as the famed 
flower of Irem. O ye monarchs! 
ye potentates of the earth! I ex- 
claimed, the parents of Eliza pos- 
sess a jewel of more intrihsic value 
than your sceptres, your crowns, 
your most gorgeous diadems. Your 
rubies, your amethysts, your topa- 
zes would cease to be distinguished 
near the tenderly sympathizing, un- 
adorned Eliza. 


Detached Thoughts. 


External accomplishments are in- 
disputably essential to a polite edu- 
cation, yet, comparatively estimated, 
they are so only in a secondary de- 
gree. They are in their nature tran- 
sient, and dependent on circumstans 
ces; like meteors in the air, they 
catch our attention for a moment, 
but having little intrinsic merit in 
themselves, they blaze, vanish, and 
are lost in oblivion. Far otherwise 
the effects of an elegant and improve 
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ed understanding, which is perma- 
nent, ever new and ever amiable, 
and ceases but with memory. 

So powerful is the influence of vir- 
tue, and so gracious the designs of 
Providence, that every man has a 
guide within his own bosom for the 
practice of it. 

To pursue fame for itse!f, is inno- 
cent ; to regard it as apauxiliary to 
virtue, is noble ; to seek it chiefly as 
an engine of public usefulness, is the 
more noble and praise-worthy. For 
though the opinion and applause of 
men are transient and fading things, 
often obtained without merit, and 
lost without cause ; yet, as our busi- 
ness is with men, and as our capa- 
city of serving them is generally in 
proportion to their @steem of us, 
therefore sound and well established 
applause may, and will be modestly 
sought after by the good; not indeed 
as a refined sort of luxury, but as a 
public and proper instrument to 
serve and bless mankind. Moral 
good is of so singular and sublime a 
nature, that when the mind is in 
pursuit of it, though it should prove 
unsuccessful in its aims, it still rests 
without repining ; may, the pleasure 
attending the consciousness of up- 
right intentions absorbs the disap- 
pointment, and makes inferior ends 
disappear as of no amount in the 
great aggregate surplusage of good 
that remains. 


Impromptu on hearing the Church Bell. 


Welcome thrice the sound 
That vibrates on my ear, 
It says the Sabbath’s come, 
And tells me to prepare 
In prayer to meet my God, 
While yet the blessing’s given, 
To hear his holy word, 
And learn the way to heaven. 


He who loves God is the alone wise, 
dignitied, and happy man: for he 
loves the only good worthy the af- 
fections of an immortal mind. He 
loves a friend who alone possesses 
almighty power to protect him, un- 
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‘the most natural and obvions, the 
most simple in its disposition and 
operations, and the most ancient. 
In proportion, however, as the art 
of tactics was improved, many im- 
portant defects were discovered in 
the direct order: but the principal 
reason why it is seldom employed, 
seems tobe the difficulty of meeting 
with, in a campaign, a plain so 
level and so extensive, as to allow 
two considerable armies to be 
drawn up, in opposite lines, the one 
parallel to the other, and to ma- 
‘neeuvre, close, and engage, along 
their whole front, at the same time. 

Direct or parallel lines of battle 
must, besides, be very disadvanta- 
geous for any army, unless the front 
be but of small extent, and that the 
commander have a sufficient num- 
ber of troops, in reserve, to reinforce 
such parts of his line as the enemy 
appear to break through. 

The oblique order of battle com- 
prehends every species of disposi- 
tion of troops, by which they can, at 
pleasure, be made to act against 
one or more points of the enemy’s 
line, whilst the remaining parts of 
it are kept in check: such troops, 
as are not engaged in these attacks, 
being held back, and beyond the 
reach of the enemy ; by which ope- 
ration the attacking army seems, 
in a general sense, to be obliquely 
inclined, by one or more angles, to 
that of the enemy. 

This oblique order is the most 
scientific, the most artful, and the 
most perfect of all. It is this,” 
says the chevalier de Folard, 
“ against which a general, however 
able he may be, can form no oppo- 
sition, when it is suddenly presented 
by the enemy : for, to be able to op- 
pose it with due effect, it would be 
necessary to execute such mancu- 
yres as cannot possibly be perform- 
ed in the moment of action, as they 
require much time and previous 
arrangement. It might, for instance, 
be requisite to transport the whole 
left of an army to the right, or the 
whole right to the left.” ; 

The parts of a line, with which 
the partial attack or attacks are to 
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be made, are reinforced beyond the 
ordinary strength of the line, and 
the other parts, not engaged, are 
weakened in proportion as they are. 
removed from the enemy. 

The oblique order is the genuine 
resource of a weak army. Its prin- 
cipal advantage consists in giving @ 
commander the choice of the point 
of attack, and in rendering, for some 
time at least, the enemy’s superio- 
rity in numbers of no use to them. 

An army, which is forced to en- 
gage another much more numerous, 
ought, above all, to endeavour to out- 
front it on one of the wings, and to 
be strong on every poifit where the 
enemy may make an attack. By 
gaining these two grand advantages, 
and by keeping back the other parts 
of the line from action, a sort of 
equality, in effective strength, will 
be established between the two ar- 
mies, the greater portion of the lar- 
gest being thus rendered of no use in 
the battle. 

Frederic II, or the great, of Prus- 
sia, has, of all the moderns, best stu- 
died the principles and properties of 
the oblique order. In his grand en- 
campments and reviews, in time of 
peace, he showed the mechanism of 
this order to his generals; and it 
was by it that he opened the way to 
his numerous victories. The Prus- 
Sian tactics form an zra in military 
history. 

‘The oblique order may be employ- 
ed against the right, the left, or the 
centre of the enemy’s line, or against 
any of the intermediate points ; but 
it is generally directed against one 
of the wings. 

The great art of arranging this 
order, is to mask and conceal the 
design from the enemy, who, being 
equally apprehensive of an attack 
on every point, cannot weaken one 
in order to strengthen any other. 

The way to make an oblique at- 
tack miscarry, is to adopt an order 
contrary to that of the enemy, and 
to have always a considerable corjis 
de reserve, of horse and foot, ready 
to reinforce the point attacked. 

It is often of great advantage to 
employ the oblique order against an 
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enemy, who has taken what he con- 
siders to be a good position, and 
there waits for the attack. In such 
a ease he has no fears of being sur- 

rised, and from that very confidence 
is frequently defeated. 

However inferior a general may 
be, he never can be utterly defeated, 
if he act on the oblique order: for, 
as he does not engage the whoie 
front of the enemy, nor even bring 
into action but a part of his own line, 
he never can suffer, excepting mere- 
ly in the points of contact. 

It follows from all this, that a ge- 
neral, who is obliged to engage an 
enemy superior to himself in num- 
bers, or in the quality of the troops, 
ought to take such a position as that 
the enemy cannot attack his whole 
front at one time. By such a posi- 
tion, he will be saved from a total 
defeat ; but, on the other hand, he 
will be prevented from employing 
his talents or taking advantage of 
circumstances, to ruin the enemy, 
unless this last destroy his own ar- 
my, by repeated and unsuccessful as- 
saults on such parts as are within 
his reach. 

The nature of the oblique order 
is farther illustrated by the example 
of the battle of Rocroy, fought be- 
tween the French and Spaniards in 
1643. 

The most remarkable instance of 
the oblique order, which the history 
of ancient warfare furnishes, 1s the 
battle of Arbela, where Alexander 
the great obtained so signal a victo- 
ry over Darius. This great and 
complicated action, which was cele- 
brated in the military schools of 
Greece, as a model of skill and ta- 
lent, has had the good fortune to be 
described by Arrian, with all the 
precision and distinctness that could 
be expected from an excellent wri- 
ter and an experienced soldier. The 
narrative of Arrian has been com- 
mented on by Guischardt, in his Mi- 
litary Memoirs, where are to be 
found all that the scholar, the anti- 
quary, and the soldier can desire to 
be informed of. : 

In the war which the Spaniards 
waged in the Low Countries against 
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the Flemish and Dutch, the duke of 
Alba, the prince of Parma, the mar- 
quis of Spinola, and other celebrated 
commanders on the part of Spain, 
taught, or reduced to the necessity 
of learning the art of war, the great 
princes of the house of Orange, in 
the same manner as the Swedes af- 
terwards did the Russians. 

Maurice, prince of Orange, was a 
man of deep learning and researeh, 
as well as of genius. He studied the 
art of war in the writings of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Maurice may be considered as the 
father or reviver of modern tactics. 
From his school an acquaintance 
with the oblique order of battle was 
gained by Gustavus Adolphus, of 
Sweden, who carried it into execu- 
tion at the famous battle of Lutzen. 

Turenne, in the early part of his 
life, served under Maurice, his ma- 
ternal uncle, against the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries; and after- 
wards, by his prudence, conduct, 
and courage, as well as by his public 
spirit and disinterestedness during 
the civil and foreign broils which 
brought France to the point of ruin, 
merited and obtained the highest 
fame. He was singularly judicious 
in the choice of positions, and in cas- 
trometation. 

But his eminent success was not 
more owing to any of his great qua- 
lities than to a deep insight into hu- 
man nature, and a natural mildness 
and suavity of manners, by which he 
was at once enabled to discover the 
sentiments and emotions of men, 
and disposed, by a natural and most 
engaging sympathy, to gratify or to 
sooth them: while he commanded 
universal esicem, he gained also eve- 
ry heart. 

The great Marlborough, who, in 
many respects, greatly resembled 
Turenne, commenced, like him, his 
military Career in the service of a fo- 
reign power. 

Marlborough fell in unfortunate 
times. Political dissensions were 
then carried on with such violence, 
and to such heights, that it was im- 
possible his conduct could escape 
severe Censure, from one or other of 
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the parties by which England was 
then convulsed and alternately go- 
verned ; and he was too closely con- 
nected with both parties to be able 
long to keep on good terms with ei- 
ther of them. Hence his conduct, 
both public and private, military 
and political, has been so variously 
represented by writers in opposite 
interests. _ : 

It is beyond all dispute that no 
modern general ever obtained grea- 
ter victories in the field; yet his 
conduct has been much less praised 
than his good fortune. 

His wonderful success at Blenheim 
and at Ramillies has been attributed 
to the injudicious disposition of the 
enemy. But, if the enemy commit- 
ted errors, Marlborough’s genius in- 
Stantly suggested the best way to 
take advantage of them. 

This reasoning of his enemies, 
however, will not hold, in the battle 
of Malplaquet. There Villars, one 
of the ablest officers that France 
ever possessed, had taken a strong 
position, and had made it still so 
strong by art, as if nature had com- 
pletely neglected it. 

This post Marlborough attacked, 
and, after a dreadful conflict and 
carnage, carried: the fall of Mons, 
and the close of the carmapaign, were 
the reward of his success. 

His predicting his success at the 
celebrated battle of Oudenarde, at a 
moment when those about his per- 
son had scarcely observed the action 
to be begun, is a wonderful proof 
how much he possessed a knowledge 
of men, as well as of war. Upon 
the whole, an uninterrupted course 
of success, through many years, can 
never be with any justice attributed 
to chance or fortune. 

So entirely did Marlborough pos- 
sess the confidence of his men, that, 
even when it seemed next to impos- 
sible that they should be extricated 
from difficulties, they were accustom- 
ed to make themselves easy, saying, 
“ Well, it is no matter to us; cor/io- 
ral John (for so the soldiers called 
him) will find some way to bring 
us off, and do for the enemy !” 

But neither Turenne, nor his great 





antagonist Montecuculi, nor Marl- 
borough himself, can be considered 
as inventors in the art of war. No 
inventor apreared from the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus, the father of the 
present grand basis of military ope- 
rations, a triangle resting on a chain 
of magazines for a basis, till that of 
the great king of Prussia. 

Atter Gustavus, as an inventor in 
the modern art of war, may be place 
ed Frederic, the real inventor of 
light or flying artillery, but whose 
inventive genius in the military art 
chiefly distinguished itseif by his im- 
provement of the oblique or angular 
order, the principles of which he 
studied prufoundly, and illustrated 
the efficacy of its operation in no less 
than forty-two battles. Thus, as in- 
ventors in an art, which unfortunate. 
ly so many always practise, we can 
only reckon three in modern times, 
prince Maurice, Gustavus, and Fre- 
deric the great. In ancient times, 
when the same art was no less dili- 
gently cultivated, the original inven- 
tors were not much more numerous ; 
we cannot perhaps reckon more 
than four, Xenophon, Epaminondas, 
Alexander,and Cesar. Such at least 
seems to have been the estimate of 
sir Walter Raleigh, whose judgment 
is here of great authority. 

In the actions in our revolutiona~ 
ry war, though there were no great 
battles nor brilliant victories, a spe- 
cies of warfare, new, in many re- 
spects, from the nature of the coun- 
try, gave occasion to the display of 
considerable military talents on both 
sides. The events of the French 
war are great and singular beyond 
that of almost any other ; but we are 
at present too near the scene of ac- 
tion to see them with distinctness, or 
judge of them with impartiality. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
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——’TW AS the blooming -Eliaa, 
bending over the form af a female 
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in the last stage of a late distressing 
epidemic, which attracted my at- 
tention. Humanity had triumphed 
over fear in 4 bosom truly feminine, 
and converted the tiffid maiden into 
a heroine, whose deeds were most 
worthy of being recorded on vellum 
of adamantine firmness, by a pen 
plucked from the wing of the high 
flying eagle. 

In endeavouring to place the pil- 
low in a more comfortable situation, 
an arm of lily whiteness encircled 
the neck of the almost expiring, 
while large chrystaline drops of hea- 
venly commiseration coursed each 
other from their azure orbs, and 
gave her youthful cheek the beau- 
teous appearance of a newly ex- 
panded rose, bathed in the dew 
of the morning. O how amia- 
ble appeared then the interesting 
Eliza! how much, to the eye of my 
mind, did she resemble a consoling 
angel sent to administer to the bro- 
ken hearted! at least she seemed 
to belong to another world, to a 
more exalted order of beings ; ten- 
der was her voice as the moaning of 
the dove of the desert, and beautiful 
did fancy paint her as the famed 
flower of Irem. O ye monarchs! 
ye potentates of the earth! I ex- 
claimed, the parents of Eliza pos- 
sess a jewel of more intrihsic value 
than your sceptres, your crowns, 
your most gorgeous diadems. Your 
rubies, your amethysts, your topa- 
zes would cease to be distinguished 
near the tenderly sympathizing, un- 
adorned Eliza. 


Detached Thoughts. 


External accomplishments are in- 
disputably essential to a polite edu- 
cation, yet, comparatively estimated, 
they are so only in a secondary de- 
gree. They are in their nature tran- 
sient, and dependent on circumstans 
ces; like meteors in the air, they 
catch our attention for a moment, 
but having little intrinsic merit in 
themselves, they blaze, vanish, and 
are lost in oblivion. Far otherwise 
the effects of an elegant and improve 
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ed understanding, which is perma- 
nent, ever new and ever amiable, 
and ceases but with memory. 

So powerful is the influence of vir- 
tue, and so gracious the designs of 
Providence, that every man has a 
guide within his own bosom for the 
practice of it. 

To pursue fame for itse!f, is inno- 
cent ; to regard it as am.auxiliary to 
virtue, is noble ; to seek it chiefly as 
an engine of public usefulness, is the 
more noble and praise-worthy. For 
though the opinion and applause of 
men are transient and fading things, 
often obtained without merit, and 
lost without cause ; yet, as our busi- 
ness is with men, and as our capa- 
city of serving them is generally in 
proportion to their @steem of us, 
therefore sound and well established 
applause may, and will be modestly 
sought after by the good; not indeed 
as a refined sort of luxury, but as a 
public and proper instrument to 
serve and bless mankind. Moral 
good is of so singular and sublime a 
nature, that when the mind is in 
pursuit of it, though it should prove 
unsuccessful in its aims, it still rests 
without repining ; may, the pleasure 
attending the consciousness of up- 
right intentions absorbs the disap- 
pointment, and makes inferior ends 
disappear as of no amount in the 
great aggregate surplusage of good 
that remains. 


Impromptu on hearing the Church Bell. 


Welcome thrice the sound 
That vibrates on my ear, 
It says the Sabbath’s come, 
And tells me to prepare 
In prayer to meet my God, 
While yet the blessing’s given, 
To hear his holy word, 
And learn the way to heaven. 


He who loves God is the alone wise, 
dignified, and happy man: for he 
loves the. only good worthy the af- 
fections of an immortal mind. He 
loves a friend who alcne possesses 
almighty power to protect him, un- 
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erring wisdom to counsel him, and 
infinite love to guard him. 


The Mahometans say, an alms, be- 
fore it comes into the receiver’s hand, 
utters four sayings to the donor, 
namely: I was little, and you made 
me great ; I was small in quantity, 
and you have multiplied me ; I was 
an enemy, but you have rendered 
me amiable ; I was a passenger, but 
you have made me permanent. 


~ 


For the Literary Magazine. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 
POEMS OF HOMER AND MILTON, 
WITH RESPECT TO THEIR DIS- 
PLAY OF PRETERNATURAL A- 
GENCY, 


THE poems of Homer and Mil- 
ton are not unlike in several re- 
spects. As Homer’s has been ob- 
served to be the history of gods, Mil- 
ton’s may be said to be that of devils. 
The gods of the one, and the devils 
of the other are nearly of equal cre- 
dit; the former altogether, and the 
latter for the greater part, being the 
creatures of a popular and fabulous 
superstition. Homer had his Pan- 
theon, Milton his Pandzmonium, 
each their courts and councils, and 
each a supreme regent. 

But wherein they differ, the dif- 
ference is immense in the estimation 
of the two poems, with respect to 
their supernatural machinery. Wil- 
ling or unwilling, man was subject 
to the caprice and violence of Ho- 
mevr’s gods, and these gods usurped 
over the whole field of human ac- 
tion: while only by the consent of 
his own will could man be subjected 
to the influence of Milton’s devils ; 
and, if suffering under this influence, 
had still his refuge in an almighty, 
wise, and beneficent Being. From 
the tyranny of Homer’s gods man 
had no refuge whatever 

In the court of Homer’s heaven all 
was discor: and sisrule ; god was 
opposed to god, and all the pretended 





power of Jove was impotent to re- 
concile the contending deities, or by 
awe reduce them to submission. 
Milton’s Satan was truly sovereign, 
and a union of sentiment and design 
pervaded the whole of his gloomy 
domain. 

Milton’s devils, though wicked 
beyond the style of Homer’s gods, 
are uniformly grand ; they exhibit 
that sublime of the terrific, which 
the epic aspires to. Homer’s gods, 
though wicked enough, are as fool- 
ish and freakish as they are wick- 
ed; they are not superior to what 
we may conceive of the lowest rab- 
ble in Milton’s hell. 

I enter not into the heaven of 
Milton, and, perhaps, it would have 
been as well if he had not so fami- 
liarly unveiled that sacred region. 
But there Homer presents no paral- 
lel, and the comparison fails. 

The picture of man also in the 
two poems is greatly in favour of 
Milton, and shows the advantage 
which is derived to the mind that 
has received a purer and nobler 
faith. Indeed, to illustrate this ad- 
vantage, and by contrast excite a 
stronger impression of the meanness 
and grossness and worthlessness of 
Homer’s supernatural machinery, 
was the intent of this comparison. 
When the principles of true taste 
are cultivated, and sound judgment 
dissipates the illusions of prejudice, 
then we cease to be charmed with 
the wild vagaries of fiction, and seek 
our pleasure from the poets of rea- 
son. 
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LETTER FROM A MARRIED LADY 
IN TOWN TO HER FRIEND IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


My dear madam, 

I THANK you heartily for 
your kind inquiries after Mr. Jen- 
kins and the rest of my family. 
Our son John and daughter Eli- 
za are in good health, but as to 
our daughter Carolina, she is, be- 
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yond doubt, a most extraordinary 
being. It is with the utmost can- 
dour I inform you, that she has late- 
ly shown a strong propensity to 


_ drinking, and when she can get at 


her favourite liquor, she seems per- 
fectly happy ; she has not any ap- 
petite for solids, nor has she eat an 
ounce since she came to town, which 
was on the 25th of November last. 
There is no such thing as reasoning 
with her on this subject ; her friends, 
indeed, do not attempt to advise her, 
knowing it would be but lost labour. 
She has as many ridiculous airs as a 
woman of quality, and more atten- 
dants than her brother, notwith- 
standing she is single : a frrofios, it is 
my opinion, that if she does not al- 
ter her conduct in many respects, 
no man will be troubled with her. 
She sleeps at least half her time, 
and keeps more irregular hours 
than her father. When we talk se- 
riously to her, she seems to listen, 
but shows no marks of contrition : 
from the general tenor of her con- 
duct, it is but too evident that she has 
not the least respect for us. She is 
often, in appearance, thoughtful, but 
never communicates the objects 
which engage her attention. She 
is sometimes very angry, without 
any apparent cause; at others as 
placid, we know not why. I will 
not say that she wants charity, yet 
i never knew a tale of distress draw 
a tear from her, and I think she 
would not lose an hour’s amusement 
to serve her best friends. Applause 
or censure she treats with equal 
indifference; she is often rather in- 
decent, even before strangers. When 
she converses, that delicacy which 
is an ornament to our sex is quite 
laid aside, and I never saw the least 
appearance of a blush upon her coun- 
tenance. She is, it is true, some- 
times liberal, but bestows her fa- 
vours in so. imprudent a manner, 
that they are frequently received 
without thanks. Notwithstanding 
all these foibles, she has some good 
qualities, and it is but justice that 
they should be mentioned, in order 
to balance the account. In the first 
place, she is not ambitious, for she 
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covets no more than she has a right 
to possess. She is chaste as ice, and 
treats all men with equal indiffer- 
ence. If she now and then, from an 
impetuosity of disposition, interrupts 
conversation, it is without any in- 
tention of offending. She never lays 
her head upon her pillow with re- 
sentment in her mind, nor suffers 
uneasiness from the recollection of 
past injuries ; and, as she treats her 
friends without ceremony, she is not 
offend@& at the want of it in others. 
But, alas! what are all her virtues 
while she continues so fond of her 
bottle ! a practice from which even 
the rhetoric of Cicero would not 
persuade her todesist. However, I 
hope we shall be able to give a bet- 
ter account of this extraordinary 
girl in a short time, as there must 
soon be an alteration either for the 
better or worse: I hope the former. 
Adieu, my dear friend. 
Yours, most truly, 

Carolina Eufihemia Sofithia Jenkins. 

P. S. I had almost forgotten to in- 
form you, that_she is six weeks old 
to-morrow. . 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
MISERIES OF SOCIAL LIFE. 


IN the jast number, we gave an 
account of the publication, en- 
titled, “* The Miseries of Human 
Life,” and inserted the groans 
occasioned by rural tortures. By 
way of cofitrast we have copied 
some of tiie miserics of social life, 
which we now present to our rea- 
ders, to show that that state is no 
less fertile Of szseries than the coun- 
try. 

GrRoAN 1, «In attempting to take 
up the poker softly (an invalid asleep 
in the room), throwing it violently 
down, sociably accompanied by the 
tongs and shovel in its fall. | 

2. Briskly stooping to pick up a 
lady’s fan, at the same moment when 
two other gentlemen are doing the 
same, and so making a cannon with 
your head against both of theirs, 
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and this without being the happy 
man, after all. 

5. On entering the room, to join 
an evening party, composed of re- 
markably grave, strict, and precise 
persons, suddenly finding out that you 
are drunk ; and, what ts still worse, 
that the company has shared with 
you in the discovery, though you 
thought you were, and fully intended 
to be, rigidly sober. 

4, A perpettual blister ; adigs, a so- 
ciable next-door neighbour, Who has 
taken a violent affection for you, in 
return for your no less violent anti- 
pathy td Agen. 

5. A fellow, who, after having ob- 
liquely applied to you for instruction 
vpon any subject, keeps showing a 
restless amxiety to seem already 
fully informed upon it ; perpetually 
interrupting your answer with— 
Yes, sir—Yes, yes, Il know—True, 
I am perfectly aware of that—O! 
of course,” &c., &c. 

6. ‘Tearing your throat to rags, in 
abortive efforts to call back a person 
who has just left you, and with whom 
you have forgotten to touch on one 
of the most important subjects which 
you met to discuss, 

7. After having been accidentally 
detained on a water excursion far 
beyond the time you have to spare, 
rowing homeward against wind and 
tide, with an appointment of the ut- 
most consequence before you, which 
you know will soon be—éedind you. 
‘Then, 1n plucking out your watch to 
see how much wo late you shall be, 
jerking it over the side of the boat, 
and seeing it founder in an instant. 

8. Suddenly thinking of your best 
argument in a debate, and, in your 
eagerness to stdte it, swallowing 
your wine the wrong..Way, and so 
squeaking and creaking more and 
more unintelligibly, with the tears 
running down yout thecks, till the 
conversation has been turned, or 
your antagonist has left the company: 





' ‘¢in mediis conatibus, egri 

Succidimus; non lingua valet, non cor- 
pore note 

Snfficiunt vires—nec vox, nec verba se- 
quuntur.’”” . 
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9. After having left a company, in 
which you have been galled by the 
raillery of some wag by profession, 
thinking, at your leisure, of a repar- 
tee, which, it discharged at the 
proper moment, would have blown 
him to atoms, Or, 

10.. Losing your way in an argu- 
ment, so as to be obliged suddenly 
to hold your tongue, though, an in- 
stant before, you had the whole se- 
ries of your reasonings full in view, 
and, could you have brought them 
to bear upon your opponent, at the 
proper moment, he must have been 
struck dead. 

11, Accompanying a fond father 
in his attendance at his daughter’s 
* dancing day,” at a petty boarding- 
school. 

12. After relating an excellent 
story, or pointed witticism, to a 
strange company, the frosty silence, 
vacant stare, cold Aums, and dry 
has, with which it is received by the 
different auditors, of whose stolidity 
you had not been aware. 

13. After telling, at much length, 
a scarce and curious anecdote, with 
considerable marks of self-compla- 
cency at having it to tell, being 
quietly reminded by the person you 
have been so kindly instructing, 
that you had it from himself ! 

14. After dinner with a favourite 
party, when the cloth has been re- 
moved, and the wine of conversa- 
tion, as well as of the bottle, is just 
beginning to brighten, seeing the 
door open, and a string of staring 
babies brought in, and carried round 
to be caressed and admired, during 
the rest of the sitting ; an outrage 
from which there is not even a bye- 
law, or dead-letter statute, under 
our otherwise happy constitution, 
which will afford you the smallest 
redress. 

15. Coming in too late for abreak- 
fast engagement, and being contem- 
plated in silence by the rest of the 
company, who have done, but who 
think it polite to remain seated 
round the table, while you hastily 
wash down your glazed toast and 
butter, with drawn, vapid, cold tea ; 
which, bad as it is, you prefer to 
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the operose process of a fresh pre- 
paration for you. 

16. Invading a humble, regular 
family (while quietly assembled 
round the dinner table) upon the 
wrong day. On entering the room, 
you catch the footman in the act of 
removing the cloth ; now to be re- 
laid, and slowly spread with the 
luke-warm ruins of the late meal, 
tumultuously remanded from the 
kitchen, half-rescued as it is from 
the clutches of the hogs and har- 
pies below, and alternately season- 
ed, as you proceed, with stigmas 
upon every fork-full you take up, 
and panegyrics upon the delight- 
ful party with whom you were anx- 
iously expected to partake it on the 
day before. 

17. Balking a good gape, by forc- 
ing your lips close together, in or- 
der to keep it a secret from a dull 
dog, that you are yawning in your 
sleeve at his stupidity. 

18. Paying a long visit at the re- 
tired house of a well-meaning soul, 
whose only idea of entertaining you 
is that of never leaving you a mo- 
ment by yourself. 

19. Seeing a swaggering smatter- 
er in knowledge encircled by his 
levee of listeners, who blindly recog- 
nise his claim to be considered as an 
oracle ; perpetually and bowingly 
consulting him, and then patiently 
swallowing the response, like a bo- 
lus, without venturing to inquire 
what it contains. 

20. Being caught in the fact of 
ogling your charmer, by the tattling 
Tabby from whom you are most 
desirous of concealing your tender 
anguish. 

21. On making a morning call at 
the house of a retired old lady, 
all your conversation wholly giving 
way tothat of the dumd creatures 
who comp»se her parlour-mena- 
gerie—parrots, mackaws, Cats, pup- 
pets, squirrels, monkeys, &c., &c., 
which open upon you all together, at 
the moment of your entrance, and 
never cease till that of your depar- 
ture :— 
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« At once, an universal hubbub wild 

Of stunning sounds, and voices all con- 
fus’d, 

With loudest vehemence assaults his 
ear— 

And tumult, and confusion, all em- 
broil’d, 

And discord, with a thousand various 
mouths !?’ 


the good old dowager, seeming ra- 
ther pleased with, so far from once 
attempting to silence, this horrible 
“ strife of tongues.” 

22. Finding that your sagacious 
servant has cautiously denied you to 
the only person whom you ordered 
him to admit, and who has gone 
away, without leaving his address ; 
or, that he has as carefully frodu- 
ced you to the single person whom 
you had sworn him to exclude. 

23. Keeping an old engagement 
with foggy folks, when strongly soli- 
cited to join a party of bright ones. 
Item, receiving an invitation of the 
latter kind, on the day after the par- 
ty has taken place. 

24. Immediately after expressing 
toa person your sorrow at having 
been from home when he lately call- 
ed upon you; incautiously letting 
out some circumstance which com- 
pletely disproves your a/zéz. 

25. The hour before dinner, dur- 
ing which you sit in a solemn circle 
of stranger's : 


Horror vbique animos, simul ipsa silentia 
terrent ! 
VIRGIL. 


26. During that hour, you are 
waiting for one who, on his entrance, 
shows you the face of another 
stranger, instead of that of your 
particular friend, who has been in- 
vited to meet you, but sends an ex- 
cuse. 

27. Endeavouring in vain to hear 
a person’s remark, or question, ad- 
dressed to you ; and after repeated- 
ly saying, “1 beg your pardon, sir,” 
&ec.. and making him go over it 
again and again, s/i/? not hearing 
ON. 
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“ Nequicquam ingeminans, iterumque 
iterumque vocavit ;” 


and so being reduced either to look 
foolish, and remain quite silent, or, 
in your anxiety to seem to have 
heard him, answering altogether @ 
tort et a travers. 

28. The miscarriage of a letter 
announcing the day and hour of 
your visit to a friend; so that, on 
your arrival on horse-back, after a 
long journey (and this, too, from ac- 
cidents on the road, late at night), 
you find the family all a-bed :—when, 
after an hour’s bawling and knock- 
ing, yougaave succeeded in bringing 
a servant to the window, and with 
great difficulty convinced him that 
you are not a mad house-breaker, 
you are at length let in, and, on ex- 
ploring the deserted rooms, in search 
of warmth and refreshment, find no 
better entertainment than fires ra- 
ked out, empty larder, celiar locked 
up, no bed prepared, &c., &c., and, 
to conclude, no stabling for your 
horse, nor any public-house in the 
place. 

29. In conversation, inadvertently 
touching the string which you know 
will call forth the longest story of 
the flattest proser that ever dron- 
ed. 

30. After sincerely and heartily 
agreeing with one whose kindness 
you much wish to conciliate, in some 
violent sentiment; finding, from 
his reply, that you have totally mis- 
taken his meaning, and that he de- 
tests your opinion, and you his; so 
that, after a feeble attempt to ex- 
tricate yourself, you suddenly hold 
your tongue :— 


‘«« Dixit, et extemplo (neque enim res- 
ponsa dabantur 
Fida satis), sensit medios delapsus in 
hostes : 
Obstupuit, retroque pedem, cum voce 
repressit,”’ 
VIRGIL. 


31. Living with, or even visiting, 
one, whose feelings widely differ 
from your own with regard to the 
admission of fresh air. 
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$2. After having, with much con- 
trivance, effected an introduction 
between two persons whom you 
considered as formed to take delight 
in each other, discovering, before 
the first interview is half over, that 
they are centrifugal with respect to 
each other. 

53. The abortive attempts which 
you occasionally make to seem Jin 
high spirits, when you are both stu- 
pid and wretched ; so that your 
mirth, like Macbeth’s 4men, “sticks 
in your throat :” perceiving, more- 
over, that the imposture is detect- 
ed. 

34. In trying to laugh at the heavy 
joke of a good man, but a vile jester 
(“ hilaris cum pondere virtus” ), 
producing only that sort of spurious 
chuckle, or laborious “ha! ha!” 
which you feel must betray you, 
even to the worthy wag himself, 
though not at all of a suspicious na- 
ture: then, on being loudly asked 
by one of the company, “ what is 
the joke,” being driven to confess 
that you “do not know,”—as, in 
truth, you do not ; having laughed 
gratuitously (without hearing or 
taking what was said), merely to 
pleasure the old gentleman, whose 
smiling eye, thrown round the table 
at the conclusion of his speech, had 
levied a general tax upon the mus- 
cles of his friends. 

35. The necessity sometimes im- 
posed on you of wringing your fea- 
tures into a smirk, in addressing a 
poltroon, who is a tiger at home, 
and a lamb abroad; or any other 
miscreant out of a prison. 

35. Talking with a man of iron, 
who hears only himself ; and who, 
after you have knocked all his ar- 
guments on the head, one after the 
other, proceeds to haunt you with 
their ghosts; so that destroying the 
substance only brings upon you the 
additional trouble of laying the sha- 
dow. 

36. Sitting on with a sefrulchral 
party after supper, two or, three 
hours beyond the time at which you 
had ordered your carriage, bat with 
which your drunken coachman is 
unable to come ; so that you, at last, 
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walk home five or six miles in the 
rain. 

$8. In a large formal company, 
the necessity of communicating 
something which you are extreme- 
ly desirous of keeping secret from 
the rest of the party, to a person so 
very deaf that nothing under a roar 
will find its way to him. Or, the 
dead silence which sometimes takes 
place in company, while you are 
availing yourself of the general noise 
of voices, to enter upon confidential 
subjects with your next neighbour. 

39. Being compelled by a deaf 
person, in a large and silent com- 
pany, to repeat some very washy 
remark three or four times over, at 
the highest pitch of your voice. 

40. The sensation of disgust, ac- 
companied by a peculiar giddy faint- 
ness, not to be described, and per- 
haps fully felt only by myself, which 
affects one at certain speeches, cer- 
tain manners, certain modes of 
pronunciation, and certain samples 
of folly in certain persons. 

41. Grating the sensibility, the 
prepossessions, the  self-love, the 
vanity, &c. of the person to whom 
you are speaking, by some unguard- 
ed words, which, as soon as you 
have uttered them, you would die to 
eat; then floundering and plunging, 
deeper and deeper, in your wild and 
confused attempts to recover your- 
self. 

42. Going from house to house, 
for the purpose of soliciting contri- 
butions for a case of distress ; and, 
with all your oratory, extorting no- 
thing more substantial than half- 
muttered good wishes for the success 
of your charitable endeavours ; 
though the good folks are “ sorry 
they make a rule never to give to 
any whom they do not know,” &c. 

43. After dinner, when the charm- 
ing women with whom you were sit- 
ting have withdrawn, being left ex- 
posed to a long tete-a-tete with a 
torfiedo ;—a fellow who will neither 
pump nor flow. 

44. Being applied to, time after 
time, by certain easy folks, with 
short memories, for the loan of small 
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sums, for the dvowed purpose of 
making purchases which you pain- 
fully refuse to yourself, out of ecoris- 
my ; or for the still more provoking 
purpose of making presents to their 
friends. 

45. After having said what you 
conceive to be a good thing, but 
which you fear that none of the com- 
pany heard, finding yourself reduced 
to the horrible alternative of losing 
the credit of your wit, or of repeat- 
ing your bon-mot, with the risk of 
its having been before heard, and 
disapproved ; and, in ¢Azs case, with 
the certainty of being thought both 
a fool and a coxcomb. 

46. When in a nervous and irri- 
table mood, sitting with one who has 
an unceasing trick of swinging him- 
self in his chair like a pendulum 5 
working his foot up and down like a 
knife grinder ; beating with his nails 
or knuckles like a drummer, &c., 
&c., you being not sufficiently inti- 
mate with your tormentor to break 
in upon his occupations. 

47. After loudly boasting of your 
superior skill in stirring the fire, 
and being requested by the- lady of 
the house to undertake it; suddenly 
extinguishing every spark, in play- 
ing off what you had announced as a 
chef d’euvre of the poker. 

48. Making your best bow fora 
supposed high compliment to your- 
self, which, however, you are pre- 
sently petrified by discovering, was 
either not intended at all, or intended 
for another. 

49. Compelling yourself to take 
gulp after gulp of the ipecacuan- 
ha of flattery (known to be purely 
self-interested), out of regard to the 
feelings of some worthy friend or re- 
lation of the parasite, and whose 
presence restrains you from sp-tt-ng 
in his face. 

50. Being crowed over in an ar- 
gument by ene whom politeness pre- 
vents you from te!ling that you do 
not answer him, merely because, 
from the thickness of his utterance, 
as well as of his head, you do not 
know what he says or means. 

51. Being baited on all sides with 
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intreaties to sing, when, either by 
nature or accident, you have no 
voice. 

52. Your feelings during, and im- 
mediately after, the performance of 
another, who eminently possesses 
every disqualification for a singer. 

53. After a long pause in conver- 
sation with a reserved person, to 
whom you are almost a stranger, re- 
addressing him at the same instant 
when he is re-addressing you :—a 
polite and-dead stop on both sides: 
then, after a reasonable time mutu- 
allv given and taken for resuming the 
stifled speech, without effect—both 
chancing, at the same point of time, 
to venture again ; and both as sud- 
denly again desisting :—till each is, 
at length, necessitated to take refuge 
in silent confusion. 

54. To be seized with morbid and 
irresistible sleepiness, while in con- 
versation with persons who have 
every title to your respect or vene- 
ration, and before whom 


Ne-“ fas est obrepere somnum.” 
HOR. 


55. Hearing bad grammar, bad 
emphasis, &c., from persons who 
ought to know much better; without 
the liberty of interfering. 

56. The comfort of being kept 
half an hour without your hat in a 
drizzling rain, while attending a du/- 
ton-holder to your gate. 

57. On an afternoon-visit in the 
country, receiving a summons to 
attend a few cats (who think them- 
selves kittens), in their evening 
promenade ; while the enchanung 
girl who formed your sole attraction 
to the house, is confined at home by 
a slight indisposition, which would 
have only rendered her additionally 
interesting. 

58. Being drawn into an inflam- 
matory dispute, while labouring un- 
der a no less inflammatory sore 
throat. 

59. On going to settle in a strange 
neighbourhood, far away from one 
in which you had a delightful socie- 
ty, ferforming quarantine in your 
own house for six months at least, 
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while the good people around you 
are debating, at a cautious distance, 
whether you may, yet, be safely ap- 
proached, to be stared at upon trial. 

60. Drawing twelfth cake with a 
party who have too little fancy even 
to attemfit to support their charac- 
ters; or, if they do attempt it, to 
succeed ; but who bespeak these, 
and other Christmas frolics, just as 
they had bespoken the plumb-cake 
which attaches to them—merely as 
a formality of the season. 

61. Being destined to live much 
with automata—people who regu- 
late all their thoughts, words, and 
actions, by the stop-watch—whom 
no entreaties can melt into a consent 
to rise before, or sit up after, a sta- 
ted second ; to bend to the most mi- 
nute variation of the dinner-hour ; 
to light a fire before old Michael- 
mas-day, or keep it in after Lady- 
ditto ; to read, or hear read, more 
or less than a measured number of 
pages at a sitting ; to stay over the 
tarce after a play, &c., &c. 

62. A long evening’s tete-a-tete, in 
a Close room, with a man who pre- 
tends that he cannot go to bed with- 
out choking you; z. e. smoking his 
three or four pipes ; yet from whom 
you cannot escape (though abhorring 
tle smell of tobacco), as you have 
business to transact with him which 
will not bear an hour’s delay :— 


“‘ Tile autem, neque enim fuga jam super 
ulla pericli est, 

Faucibus ingentem fumum(mirabile dic. 
tu !) 

Evomit, involvitque domum caligine coe- 
ca, 

Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque 
sub antro 

Fumiferam noctem, commixtis igne te- 
nebris.” 


63. At a dinner table, being pla- 
ced at the bottom, while all the 
choicest and liveliest people are 
thrown to the top—youw longing to 
be aniong them, and to join their 
flights of fancy, instead of grinding 
along, with your neighbours at the 
drowsy end of the table, in their 
broad-wheeled waggons, on the mile- 
stone road of matter-of-fact. 
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64. Falling among a junto of law- 
yers, or physicians, or merchants, or 
naval captains, &c. (all except your- 
self, of one profession), who instantly 
and hotly begin to discuss the driest 
and most technical points relating to 
their causes, cases, speculations, bat- 
tles, &c. (as the case may be), with- 
out granting you one merciful pause 
of hostilities during the whole eve- 
ning :—rascals | but the dawyers are 
the worst, when they set about it, be- 
cause they have the freest use of 
their tongues: I have more than 
orice fallen into their clutches, and, 
as often, muttered between my 
teeth— 





«‘ these are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what lam!” 


and that is, the most miserable dog 
alive, till I can get out of their com- 
pany. 

65. Dining, and passing the whole 
evening, with a party of fox-hunters, 
after they have had what they call 
* glorious sport ;” and, while you 
execrate the very name of a hound, 
being gorged with the crambe recocta 
of one ftcx-chace after another, tll, 
like miss Larolles, you “ wish the 
country was under ground.” 

66. At an important crisis of pub- 
lic affairs, after waiting in an agony 
for a newspaper, seeing it snatched 
up at its entrance by an addled tel- 
low, who reads like a snail, and, if 
he gives any of it aloud, picks out 
the wrong article first, and bungles 
and garbles all the rest: 

67. Escorting two or three coach- 
es full of country-cousins, on their 
first importation into London, from 
the ¢erra-incognita of England, to 
the lions, the wax-work, the monu- 
ment, &c., &c. 

68. Hearing your favourite poem, 
play, &c., mammocked by the 
mouth of a forward pappy, who, on 
a proposal that it should be read 
aloud by one of the company, brisk- 
ly seizes upon the office ; an excel- 
lent reader belag present, whose 
modesty withheld him from offering 
his services, 
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69. While you are attentively lis- 
tening to the information or opinions 
of a well-stored man, being perpe- 
tually ‘* pestered by a popinjay” at 
your elbow, who claws you away 
from your nourishment, and forces 
you to swallow his froth. 

70. At the tea or card-table, the 
intervals between the cups, or deals, 
eagerly filled by the remarks upon 
character which drop from the 
“ skinny lips” of certain waning 
vestals; who, moreover, manage 
their inuendos so adroitly, that you 
are obliged to let them pass unstig- 
matized (though your fairest and 
dearest female friends are among 
their victims), for fear of sanction- 
ing the malignity, by seeming to une 
derstand it. 

71. Falling in with a fellow who 
thinks he can entertain you by re- 
citing, in detail, the dishes, courses, 
and cookery, of his favourite din- 
ners for the last month, besides re- 
hearsals of meals in prospect, as far 
as he is yet studied in the bills of 
fare ;—in short, who requires you 
to hear him conjugate the verb to 
dine, in the first person singular, 
through all its moods and tenses, 

72. The sort of anxiety about all 
your motions, and purposes; which 
is shown by certain persons, with 
whose insinuated interrogatories you 
have to fence for a whole evening 
together. 

73. Receiving the condolences of 
one, whose manner and countenance 
confess, against his orders, that his 
heart is in a broad grin. 

74, Just as you have comfortably 
seated yourself with a party who 
have met by long appointment, and 
who are all the favourites of each 
other, hearing the servant announce 
a person who is the favourite abomi- 
nation of the whole set, yet who evi- 
dently shows, at his entrance, that 
he has been plotting an agreeable 
surprise for you. 

75. At breakfast, hearing a 
old lady detail, at full length, her 
last night’s long dull dream, afford- 
ing nothing more remarkable than 
the usual chaos of conclusions with- 
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intreaties to sing, when, either by 
nature or accident, you have no 
voice, 

52. ‘Your feelings during, and im- 
mediately after, the performance of 
another, who eminently possesses 
every disqualification for a singer. 

53. After a long pause in conver- 
sation with a reserved person, to 
whom you are almost a stranger, re- 
addressing him at the same instant 
when he is re-addressing you :—a 
polite and-dead stop on both sides: 
then, after a reasonable time mutu- 
allv given and taken for resuming the 
stifled speech, without effect—both 
chancing, at the same point of time, 
to venture again ; and both as sud- 
denly again desisting :—till each is, 
at length, necessitated to take refuge 
in silent confusion. 

54. To be seized with morbid and 
irresistible sleepiness, while in con- 
versation with persons who have 
every title to your respect or vene- 
ration, and before whom 


Ne-* fas est obrepere somnum.” 
HOR. 


55. Hearing bad grammar, bad 
emphasis, &c., from persons who 
ought to know much better; without 
the liberty of interfering. 

56. The comfort of being kept 
half an hour without your hat in a 
drizzling rain, while attending a du/- 
ton-holder to your gate, 

57. On an afternoon-visit in the 
country, receiving a summons to 
attend a few cats (who think them- 
selves kittens), in their evening 
promenade ; while the enchanting 
girl who formed your sole attraction 
to the house, is confined at home by 
a slight indisposition, which would 
have only rendered her additionally 
interesting. 

58. Being drawn into an inflam- 
matory dispute, while labouring un- 
der a no less inflammatory sore 
throat. 

59. On going to settle in a strange 
neighbourhood, far away from one 
in which you had a delightful socie- 
ty, ferforming quaraniine in your 
own house for six months at least, 
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while the good people around you 
are debating, at a cautious distance, 
whether you may, yet, be safely ap- 
proached, to be stared at upon trial, 

60. Drawing twelfth cake with a 
party who have too little fancy even 
to attemfit to support their charac- 
ters; or, if they do attempt it, to 
succeed ; but who bespeak these, 
and other Christmas frolics, just as 
they had bespoken the plumb-cake 
which attaches to them—merely as 
a formality of the season. 

61. Being destined to live much 
with automata—people who regu- 
late all their thoughts, words, and 
actions, by the stop-watch—whom 
no entreaties can melt into a consent 
to rise before, or sit up after, a sta- 
ted second ; to bend to the most mi- 
nute variation of the dinner-hour ; 
to light a fire before old Michael- 
mas-day, or keep it in after Lady- 
ditto ; to read, or hear read, more 
or less than a measured number of 
pages at a sitting ; to stay over the 
tarce after a play, &c., &c. 

62. A long evening’s tete-a-tete, in 
a Close room, with a man who pre- 
tends that he cannot go to bed with- 
out choking you; z. e. smoking his 
three or four pipes ; yet from whom 
you cannot escape (though abhorring 
the smell of tobacco), as you have 
business to transact with him which 
will not bear an hour’s delay :-— 


‘« Tile autem, neque enim fuga jam super 
ulla pericli est, 

Faucibus ingentem fumum(mirabile dic. 
tu !) 

Evomit, involvitque domum caligine cee- 
ca, 

Prospectum eripiens oculis, glomeratque 
sub antro 

Fumiferam noctem, commixtis igne te- 
nebris.” 


63. At a dinner table, being pla- 
ced at the bottom, while all the 
choicest and liveliest people are 
thrown to the top—youw longing to 
be among them, and to join their 
fligh's of fancy, instead of grinding 
along, with your neighbours at the 
drowsy end of the tabie, in their 
broad-wheeled waggons, on the mile- 
stone road of matter-of-fact. 
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64. Falling among a junto of law- 
yers, or physicians, or merchants, or 
naval captains, &c. (all except your- 
self, of one profession), who instantly 
and hotly begin to discuss the driest 
and most technical points relating to 
their causes, cases, speculations, bat- 
tles, &c. (as the case may be), with- 
out granting you one merciful pause 
of hostilities during the whole eve- 
ning :—rascals } but the /awyers are 
the worst, when they set about it, be- 
cause they have the freest use of 
their tongues: I have more than 
once fallen into their clutches, and, 
as often, muttered between my 
teeth— 





«¢ these are counsellors, 
That feelingly persuade me what lam!” 


and that is, the most miserable dog 
alive, till I can get out of their com- 
pany. 

65. Dining, and passing the whole 
evening, with a party of fox-hunters, 
after they have had what they call 
“ glorious sport ;” and, while you 
execrate the very name of a hound, 
being gorged with the crambe recocta 
of one fox-chace after another, till, 
like miss Larolles, you ‘ wish the 
country was under ground.” 

66. At an important crisis of pub- 
lic affairs, after waiting in an agony 
for a newspaper, seeing it snatched 
up at its entrance by an addled tel- 
low, who reads like a snail, and, if 
he gives any of it aloud, picks out 
the wrong article first, and bungles 
and garbles all the rest.’ 

67. Escorting two or three coach- 
es full of country-cousins, on their 
first importation into London, from 
the ¢terra-incognita of England, to 
the lions, the wax-work, the monu- 
ment, &c., &c. 

68. Hearing your favourite poem, 
play, &c., mammocked by the 
mouth of a forward puppy, who, on 
a proposal that it should be read 
aloud by one of the company, brisk- 
ly seizes upon the office ; an excel- 
lent reader belag present, whose 
modesty withheld him from offering 
his services, 
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69. While you are attentively lis« 
tening to the information or opinions 
of a well-stored man, being perpe- 
tually ‘* pestered by a popinjay” at 
your elbow, who claws you away 
from your nourishment, and forces 
you to swallow his froth. 

70. At the tea or card-table, the 
intervals between the cups, or deals, 
eagerly filled by the remarks upon 
character which drop from the 
* skinny lips” of certain waning 
vestals; who, moreover, manage 
their inuendos so adroitly, that you 
are obliged to let them pass unstig- 
matized (though your fairest and 
dearest female friends are among 
their victims), for fear of sanction- 
ing the malignity, by seeming to une 
derstand it. 

71. Falling in with a fellow who 
thinks he can entertain you by re- 
citing, in detail, the dishes, courses, 
and cookery, of his favourite din- 
ners for the last month, besides re- 
hearsals of meals in prospect, as far 
as he is yet studied in the bills of 
fare ;—in short, who requires you 
to hear him conjugate the verb ¢o 
dine, in the first person singular; 
through all its moods and tenses. 

72. The sort of anxiety about all 
your motions, and purposes; which 
is shown by certain persons, with 
whose insinuated interrogatories you 
have to fence for a whole evening 
together. 

73. Receiving the condolences of 
one, whose manner and countenance 
confess, against his orders, that his 
heart is in a broad grin. 

74. Just as you have comfortably 
seated yourself with a party who 
have met by long appointment, and 
who are all the favourites of each 
other, hearing the servant announce 
a person who is the favourite abomi- 
nation of the whole set, yet who evi- 
dently shows, at his entrance, that 
he has been plotting an agreeable 
surprise for you, 

75. At breakfast, hearing a good 
old lady detail, at full length, her 
last night’s long dull dream, afford. 
ing nothing more remarkable than 
the usual chaos of conclusions with- 
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out premises, and that sort of. top- 
sy-turvy, tangled account of the flat- 
test incidents of common life which 
we could all give every morning, if 
we did not make all possible haste 
to forget the nonsense, as soon as we 
have recovéred our senses : but this 
ts not all; f@r as soon as she has, 
at length, brought her idiotic narra- 
tive to an end, and you begin to 
breathe again, your attention is once 
more laid in irons, while she buckles 
to the interpretation of it, in all its 
parts | ! 

76. A fellow who treats you in all 
respects (the fee excepted) like 
his physician; unreservedly laying 
before you, while he is helping you 
at dinner, alk the minutest particu- 


_ lars of his most revolting ailments, 


from the first attack, down to the 
present moment ;— 


«* Moborum quoque te causas, et signa 
docebo !” _ 
VIRGIL. 


77. Walking in a wind that cuts 
to the bone, with a narrative com- 
panion, whose mind and body can- 
not move at the same time ; or, in 
other words, who, as he gets on with 
his stories, thinks it necessary at 
every other sentence, to stand stock 
still, face. about, and make you do 
the same ; then, totally regardless 
of Your shivering impatience to push 
on, refuses to stir an inch, till the 
whole of his endless thread is fairly 
wound out :-— 


«* Dixit, et adversi contra stetit ora.”’ 


78. After a long and animated de- 
bate with a friend, in the dark, and 
just as you have drawn forth all 
your strongest arguments, and are 
beginning exultingly to infer, from his 
long silence, that you have complete- 
ly worsted him, and that he has not 
another word to say, receiving his 
answer in a strong, steady snore, 
which shows him to have been in a 
sweet sleep for the last quarter of 
an hour. 
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79. In a ball-room, after long sit- 
ting, in profound meditation, on the 
extreme edge of a form, with only one 
other person atthe farther end, being 
suddenly recalled from your absence 
by finding that you are amusing the 
company with an involuntary so- 
merset, brought on by the abrupt de- 
parture of your counterpoise ; the 
bench (which had remained per- 
fectly gentle, as long as it carried 
double) seizing the opportunity of 
throwing its astonished rider, with- 
out further ceremony, by furiously 
rearing at one end, and plunging at 
the other. 

80. Being called in as an umpire 
in a matrimonial quarrel, which 
leaves you the choice of splitting 
on one of the six following rocks, 
Viz. : 

1. That of remaining silent (for 
which both parties hate you ; each 
supposing that you secretly favour 
the other). 

2. That of fironouncing that both 

are in the wrong (for which you 

are, obviously, hated by both). 

That of insinuating that both 

may be in the right (hated, again, 

on both sides; each being more 
enraged at your contre, than grate- 
ful for your four ). 

4. That of defending the lady at the 
expfience of the gentleman (still 
hated by both ; by her, for attack- 
ing her caro sposo, whom she 
will suffer no one to despise but 
herself ; by him, for siding with 
the enemy). 

5. That of defending the gentleman 
at the exfience of the lady (this 
Case is, inversely, the same with 
the last). 

6. That of endeavouring to make 
jeace, by treating the matter “ ew 
badinage” (for which both are 
far too much in earnest, as well 
as far too eager for victory, not 
to hate you most of all). ‘The best 
course, perhaps, if you cannot steal 
away, is tobe taken with a sud- 
den and violent fit of the tooth- 
ache, which may last ad libi- 
tum. 
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ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE 
GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


IT appears, from the little that we 
certainly know of its early history, 
that polytheism was rery widely 
diffused among the most ancient na- 
tions of which we have any authen- 


_ tic records. But the harmony and 


unity, which show themselves in 
the scheme of nature, would proba- 
bly soon bring irresistible testimony 
against a plurality of gods, to those 
men, who, as society became more 
refined, had leisure to study the 
magnificent and orderly system of 
the universe. We may, however, 
consider it as not less probable, that 
those who governed states, and in- 
enced popular opinion, would fear 
propose too rapid and too exten- 
ve a change in the religious senti- 
ments of mankind. They would 
have recourse to allegory, to fable, 
and to metaphor ; would involve a 
simple religion in all the obscurity 
of mysterious symbols; and would 
reserve for a few the knowledge of 
their real doctrines. That the 
sages of antiquity followed such a 
course, will not appear unlikely, if 
we consider their institutions at 
Eleusis and other places ; the ex- 
planations which they gave of their 
fables ; and the decided testimony 
which many of them have left of 
their pure and exalted notions of 
the Deity. 

While, however, they were fear- 
ful of shocking popular belief, by 
too plain an avowal of their senti- 
ments, they might have been labour- 
ing gradually to introduce a religion, 
which appeared to them to be ¢con- 
sonant with truth and nature. The 
plan of the ancient mythology, ac- 
cordingly, appears to have been 
contrived with great skill and beau- 
ty. It was a system of nature, con- 
cealed under the veil of allegory. 
A thousand fanciful fables contained 
a secret and mystic meaning. The 
history of the revolutions of the phy- 
sical world was interwoven with the 

fictions of the imagination ; and the 
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gods of the people were considered 
by the statesman and the philoso- 
pher as symbols, emblems, or per- 
sonifications, which were indicative 
or illustrative of the system of na- 
ture and the universe, as well as of 
the powers and attributes of that Su- 
preme Being, who governs all things. 
The writings of some of the ancient 
philosophers, and especially of the 
later Platonists, fully develope and 
explain the beautiful system of the 
Greek mythology. 

But this plan, however simple it 
might appear to enlightened and 
educated men, was only a scene of 
confusion for the illiterate, and, con- 
sequently, much the greater portion 
of mankind. The meaning of the 
fable was overlooked, and the fable 
itself was religiously believed. His- 
tory was lost in mythology ; the 
marvellous was blended with every 
thing ; and popular superstition, 
then, as always, was incapable of bee 
ing sufficiently glutted with impro- 
babilities. The poets too, lent all 
the charms of their art, to the delu- 
sions, the tales, and the fictions, 
which misled the people. They 
embellished the allegories which 
concealed the systems of philoso- 
phers; but they rendered the re- 
ligion of the populace only the more 
monstrous by their fanciful decorae 
tions. 

Whatever, then, might have been 
the intentions of those legislators 
and philosophers, who first formed 
and constituted this allegorical re- 
ligion, it is obvious, that all hopes of 
rendering it generally intelligible to 
the people .must have been soon 
abandonedy if such hopes were re- 
ally ever entertained. ‘The reli- 
gious errors of the multitude were 
confirmed by their civil institutions ; 
were conn@cted with the practice 
and cultivation of the most delight- 
ful of the arts, with poetry, paint- 
ing, and seulpture ; and seemed to 
be sanctioned by the genetal voice of 
mankind, the“Greek and the barba- 
rian, theyphilosopher and the pea- 
sant. It might, then, be deemed 
inexpedient to disturb the repose of 
the world, by an Sxposition of the 
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absurdities which were apparently 


‘revered by all, and which, in fact, 


were only ridiculed by a few.” En- 
lightened men might consider, that 
the progress of refinement would 
gradually produce, what it appears 
to have produced, a general indif- 
ference to the ancient superstitions. 

After the learning of Greece was 
cultivated by the Romans, more li- 
beral notions were rapidly diffused 
among that warlike but incurious 
people ; and it must be confessed, 
that, during the most flourishing pe- 
riod of the empire, the pagan phi- 
losopher might justly vaunt a free- 
dom of speculative opinion, which 
has been unknown to succeeding 
ages. The contempt, which men 
of education felt, and frequently ex- 
pressed for the vulgar creed, seems 
to have been gradually extended to 
all ranks. Even the people them- 
selves were already almost laughed 
out of their belief in Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, and Apollo, in the wars and 
the amours of their fabulous gods, 
and in the lying oracles of Delphos 
and Dodona. 

But menkind in general are too 
prone to superstition to endure its 
absence long; and the doctrine of 
pure monctheism was too subtle and 
refined for the igvorant and un- 
taught muititade. The Romans be- 
came indifferent to the religion of 
their ancestors, and yet were not 
the less ready to become dupes to 
new impostures. A lucrative trade 
was carried on by pretended magi- 
cians, fortune-tellers, and astrolo- 
gers ; by Chaldeans andeiigyptians, 
who frequently attracted the aiten- 
tion of the magistrates, by their im- 
positions and exiortions. It is even 
not impossible, that the writings of 
Moses, and perhaps the. gospel it- 
self, were consulted by the same ta- 
natics, who were accustomed to 
sound the cymbal, and,to shake the 
sistrum, in the midnight orgies of 
Cybele and Isis. While tne ancient 
fabric of paganism was thus insen- 
sibly melting away, any foreign God 
was yet welcomed to the Pantheon, 


and every kind of heathen worship 
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was at once received and ridiculed 
at Rome. 

Such was the state of the capital 
of the empire, when it was first il- 
lumined by the light of christianity. 
That this divine religion was ea- 
gerly embraced by many, cannot be 
a matter of surprise to those, who 
admit the accuracy of the statement 
which we have just made. Human 
nature is ever prompt to inquire in- 
to subjects which are inscrutable to 
the limited understanding of man ; 
and those who found that their 
whole faith was founded on the fa- 
bles of poets, or the conjectures 
of philosophers, may well be sup- 
posed impatient to adopt a new 
creed, recommended by the sancti- 
ty of those who professed it, by the 
important information which it re- 
veaied to the world, and by the mig 
racles which accompanied its annun- 
ciation. , 

‘Lhe opposition which was made 
to the progress of christianity, pro- 
ceeded from principles that were 
feeble, indeed, when compared with 
the ardour and enthusiasm which 
animated its disciples. What could 
the wavering anc inconsistent taith 
of the pagans oppose to the reso- 
lute determination of men, whose 
zeal was_ever ready to brave the 
terrors of death aad torments, and 
whose conviction was not to be shaken 
by the contempt or the rage of their 
adversaries? The christians were 
indefatigable in gaining proselytes. 
They astonished the multitude by 
the history of prodigies ; dazzled 
many by their descriptions of celes- 
tial enjoyments ; alarmed more by 
the denunciation of eternal tortures ; 
and probably amazed all by the 
confidence with which they pro- 
claimed the approaching dissolution 
of nature, and the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

The pagan philosophers. long 
overlooked, or affected to overlook, 
the dissemination of the new princi+ 
ples ; and when they engaged in the 
controversy, it was difficult for them 
to defend the ancient reiigion. To 
have maintained, that the polythe- 
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ism of the people could be reconcil- 
ed to truth, or even to proba- 
bility, would have been to expose 
themselves to the just reproaches of 
their enemies, and to furnish them 
with weapons against them. To 
have admitted, that the existence 
of the popular gods of Greece and 
Rome was a fiction of the imagina- 
tion ; to have sunk them into 
emblems of the physical elements ; 
to have resolved them into mere 
abstractions ; or to have deno- 
minated them symbols of the vari- 
ous attributes of a sole and omnipo- 
tent Deity, would have been, in the 
eyes of the people, to have aban- 
doned the cause of paganism. 
‘Those writers, who undertook to 
maintain the cause of the ancient 
religion, were, in fact, reduced to 
this dilemma. Paganism, as it was 
explained by philosophers, was un- 
intelligible to the vulgar ;—as it 
was understood by the vulgar, it 
appeared ridiculous to philosophers. 

In such a case, the struggle could 
not have been long, if the persecu- 
tions, which the christians so often 
suffered, had not retarded their 
success. When, from all the causes 
which we have stated, the preju- 
dices of the people in. favour of 
their ancient superstitions began to 
relax, it was, perhaps, already too 
late to attempt to revive their ex- 
piring veneration for the gods of 
Olympus. It was much too late, 
after christianity had become the 
religion of the bulk of the people, 
and after it had been once estab- 
lished by imperial authority. Per- 
secution conld then only tend to in- 
flame zeal, and exasperate pride. 
To attempt to defend the. absurdi- 
ties of the vulgar creed, was now 
become a sure way of exposing 
them the more. We may, indeed, 
wonder, that the philosophic Julian 
should have chosen this mode of op- 
posing christianity; and inasmuch 
as he endeavoured in his writings 
to vindicate the exploded supersti- 
tions of the people, it is probable, 
that he only thereby confirmed them 
the more in theinattachment to their 
new religion, 
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REMARKS ON FRENCH HISTORY. 

THE history of civil government, 
laws, and revenue, from Clovis to 
Charlemagne, is the fruitful field of 
controversy. Every step we take 
is over debateable land. The extent 
of royal authority ; the hereditary 
or elective tenure of the crown; the 
nature of the irruption under Clovis; 
the condition of the former inhabi- 
tants under their new masters ; the 
equality or inequality of ranks ; the 
exemption from taxes ; the partition 
of plunder, and of lands among the 
Franks ; the rise of the feudal sys- 
tem ; and the nature of the tenures 
which preceded it; these are the 
chief questions which have occupied 
the researches of learned and zea- 
lous Frenchmen. 

These points deserve to interest 
the studious of all nations. Their 
solution would illustrate materially 
the whole history of the middle ages. 
There is such an affinity among the 
western nations ¢f Europe, that, 
whatever is true of one, will very 
much assist our investigations with 
respect to another. Their jurispru- 
dence, particularly, is of the same 
family features, though the Frank, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Lombard, and 
the Visigoth have blended the gener- 
al character with those distinctive 
peculiarities, which situation, cli- 
mate, and commixture of races must 
always produce. 

These discussions, though some of 
them had an earlier origin, have 
been diligently prosecuted since the 
beginning of the last century. The 
jesuit Daniel led the way, in the 
preiace to his History of France, 
about the conclusion of Louis XIV’s 
reign. But, though far more learn- 
ed than Mezerai, he does not seem 
to have fully anticipated all the con- 
stitutional questions which were af- 
terwards raised ; and his most emi- 
nent novelty was the rejection of 
the four monarchs supposed to pre- 
cede Clovis in a settlement on the 
left bank of the Rhine, in the coun- 
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try of Leige and Tongres, for whose 
existence, or, at least, for whose es- 
tablishment. he endeavours to show 
there is no ground of belief. The 
count de Boulainvilliers followed, in 
the Memoirs prefixed to his Statis- 
tical Account of France, a splendid 
edition of which was published at 
London, in 1727, under the patron- 
age of the royal family, and the 
principal whigs. For it was con- 
sidered as written on principles at 
that time fashionable in the English 
court: the rise of government from 
the people, and the circumscription 
of regal prerogative. The same 
causes rendered this work unpopu- 
lar in France, and the succeeding 
writers seldom speak of Boulainvil- 
liers without astonishment at his 
presumption, 

Clovis, according to this author, 
was but the general of an army of 
volunteers, who elected him as their 
leader in enterprises, the glory and 
profit of which was to be shared 
with themselves. Previously tosuch 
election, the Franks were equal and 
independent. Their kings were but 
civil magistrates, appointed to set- 
tle the disputes of individuals, though 
probably always selected from a par- 
ticular family. ‘Their leaders in 
war were elected indiscriminately, 
and merely with regard to their 
skill and valour. Keges ex nobili- 
tate, duces ex virtute sumant. 

This distinction was preserved 
throughout the whole of the first 
race after Clovis. The civil and 
military authority were in separate 
hands,—the king and the mayor of 
the palace. The Frank, conscious of 
inherent rights, looked up to the 
king neither for his liberty, his 
property, nor his right of dominion 
over the ancient inhabitants. These 
became subject, not to the king, ex- 
cept in his own share of the con- 
quered territory, but to the propri- 
etors of estates within which they 
lived. These proprietors, the Frank 
conquerors at large, knew of no tax 
or tribute, save — service 
against a common foe ; and claimed 
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the equal distribution of all the 
spoils of victory. 

A precious vase, belonging to the 
church of Rheims, was among the 
plunder set out for division. Clovis 
begged it for himself You shall 
have nothing here, exclaimed a sol- 
dier, shivering the vessel with his 
battle-axe, but what falls to your 
share bv lot. Clovis dissembled his 
resentment, and deferred for a better 
pretext the punishment of this in- 
solence, 

The civil power was not less li- 
mited in peace, than the military au- 
thority in war. The general as- 
sembly in the Chamf de Mars re- 
tained the legislative and judicial 
powers in themselves. No Frank 
could be tried in any other court ; 
and, to complete his security against 
oppression, the right of defending 
himself by arms against any power 
whatsoever, was both recognized 
and frequently exerted. 

The same prejudice which raised 
up swarms of zealots in Englan1, 
for the monurchical or the demo- 
cratic nature of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity, led the subjects of Louis XV 
to consider the constitution of their 
barbarian ancestors, not only as in- 
teresting in itself, which it undoubt- 
edly is, but as bearing some con- 
nection with the cause of liber- 
ty, or of loyalty, in their own 
times. 

The next great work which ap- 
peared in France on the Salian in- 
vasion, was du Bos’s Histoire Cri- 
tique de U¥tablissement de la Mo- 
narchie Francoise dans les Gaules. 
In opposition to Boulainvilliers, he 
maintains, that the civil and milita- 
ry functions were united in the kings 
of the Franks ; that the crown was 
hereditary, excluding females ; that 
the Franks were not exempt from 
taxes ; that the general assemblies 
of the nation, or parliaments, had 
no great authority, though the Salic 
code was enacted by the people, 
and not by the prince. But’ his 
leading opinion, such a novelty that 
Henault can find no parallel to it 
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but the Cartesian philosophy, is, 
that Clovis, instead of invading Gaul 
as a conqueror, entered it peacea- 
bly at the request of the eastern 
emperor, from whom he accepted 
at once the name and office of con- 
sul, and with the concurrence of the 
inhabitants. The people felt little 
alteration ; they were maintained 
in their rights and properties, were 
still governed by the civil law, pre- 
served the distinctions of senator 
and patrician, though perfect equal- 
ity of ranks subsisted among the 
Franks ; filled the most honourable 
situations in the Merovingian court, 
and even the mayoralty of the pa- 
lace ; mixed with the Franks by in- 
termarriages, and were not depriv- 
ed even of a share of their lands, 
for the accommodation of their cour- 
teous protectors. 

Montesquieu has entered on this 
subject ; and his four last books, in 
which Gibbon says, the philosopher 
is sometimes lost in the legal anti- 
quarian, contain many beautiful 
though desultory iltustrations. 

Mably published his observations 
between 1760 and 1770. In these, he 
has moderated between Boulainvil- 
liers and du Bos. Like the former, 
he asserts the original independence 
of the Franks, and the power of 
their annual assemblies ; while he 
admits, that this free constitution 
soon degenerated into a mingled 
despotism and anarchy ; that these 
assemblies were discontinued soon 
after the time of Clovis; and that 
the bishops conspired with the 
Leudes or Antrustions, who were 
invested by the king with a personal 
but not hereditary nobility, to ex- 
tinguish the democratical part of the 
constitution. To du Bos he allows, 
that the Roman inhabitants were 
not reduced to servitude, nor even 
subjected to taxes ; while he main- 
tains, that they were placed in a 
state of great inferiority to the 
Franks. 

In 1801, a posthumous work of 
Henault was printed at Paris, the 
title of which is nearly the same 
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with that of du Bos. It contains a 
dissertation on the antiquity of the 
French monarchy, intended to res 
fute Daniel, by proving a settlement 
of Clodian or Merovzus on the left 
bank of the Rhine. But the greater 
part consists in a full statement and 
refutation of the systems which 
Boulainvilliers and du Bos had pro- 
posed. This production contains 
passages, fragments of which have 
been inserted in the Abregé Chro- 
nologique, and bears no allusion to 
any publications posterior to 1738, 
when it appears to have been writ- 
ten. The sentiment of Henault on 
the conduct of Clovis, is, that he 
was really a conqueror, and not in- 
vited into Gaul; but that, with the 
prudence ot Alexander, he concili-+ 
ated his new subjects to his domi- 
nion, by leaving them, in great part, 
their laws and liberties, and gained 
as much by his policy as his arms. 
He dissents from Boulainvilliers in 
almost every opinion. 

As to the nature of the royal suc- 
cession, feuds and factions have ex- 
isted with regard to this point, as 
well as to others. 

The sentiments of Thuilleries and 
Vertot are utterly opposite to each 
other. The former maintains that 
the crown under the first race was 
formerly elective, but that the elec- 
tion fell always on the nearest heir ; 
and that no veto existed in the 
people. His opinion, therefore, re- 
solves itself into that of du Tillet 
and the other fortes. Vertot, on 
the other hand, asserts, that the 
crown was not merely elective, be- 
cause none succeeded to it but the 
family of Merovzus, and because 
children were often raised to it ; not 
merely hereditary, because, in many 
cases, the nearest of the royal line 
was rejected, in favour of one more 
distant ; consequently, that there 
was a right of election within the 
family ot Meroveus. This opinion 
does not differ so much from that of 
Hottman and the other wigs, as 
Vertot himself would wish us to be- 
lieve. 
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A VIEW OF AMSTERDAM; WITH 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE MAN- 
NERS OF THE DUTCH. 


(By Mr. Holcroft.) 


THE city of Amsterdam boasts 
of no high antiquity: six hundred 
years ago, no traces of it were to 
be seen. Its square contents now 
consist of eighteen thousand seven 
hundred and ninety geometrical 
feet ; and it is said to be larger 
than Haerlem, Levden, Delft, Rot- 
terdam, and Dordrecht, inclusively ; 
though these are each of them large 
towns. So watery is its situation, 
that it is built upon eighty-two isl- 
ands; which communicate — with 
each other by the aid of nearly three 
hundred bridges. This is what I 
read in the Ainsterdam Guide. Ina 
manuscript account, I have seen the 
number of bridges stated at four 
hundred. Either of the numbers 
sufficiently denote the nature of the 
soil 

The streets are many of them un- 
comimonly spacious : some, such as 
the Heerengragt, Keysersgragt, and 
Prinssengrgt, Lam told are upward 
of a hundred and forty feet in width. 
They are equally remarkable for 
their cleanliness and goodness of 
pavement. The last is chiefly of 
brick ; because, as there is a canal 
that runs in the middle of each 
street, some few excepted, the heavy 
carriages are much fewer than in 
other cities, and the pavement less 
worn ; every kind of merchandize 
and effects being usually transported 


by water. 


The estimate of the inhabitants is 
from two hundred and thirty to two 
hundred and fifty thousand. I ought 
to have noticed, as a mark of the 
order to which the Dutch are so 
wisely addicted, that the bridges are 
Bs ond numbered. 

have stated these particulars, in 
support of what I before remarked 
of the industry, habits, and powers 
of the people. ‘To give statistical 
accounts, is no part of the plan of 
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this work ; but that the mind should 
conceive such a city in such a place, 
rising in so short a space of time 
among so many waters and marshes 
so muddy ; possessed of population, 
wealth, arid power, so great ; influ- 
encing and subduing regions so re- 
mote ; and contending for superiori- 
ty with the most potent nations ;— 
this, in the whole and in its parts, is 
a phenomenon that offers the most 
instructive facts to the profoundest 
thinkers. 

The. traveller ought to be a con- 
scientious man, and very careful 
not to mislead. I would not pro- 
pagate an opinion, that every thing 
in Holland is great and grand. The 
prudence and caution of the Dutch 
seems to have been forced upon 
them by a multitude of concurring 
circumstances : but the qualities 
which, in some respects, have ren- 
dered them so great, have also led 
them to other habits that appear to 
be wholly opposite. 

Enter a Dutch inn, and you will 
see the landlady with her cap in 
small plaits; her keys numbered 
at her side ; and a worked purse 
under her apron, with three par- 
titions, for gold, silver, and small 
coins. 

She has two kitchens ; one for 
use, and one for ornament. She 
wishes the-latter only to be seen. 
Go into it, and you are surprised at 
the order, neatness, and cleanliness 
of its contents. Cast your eye up- 
ward, and you smile at a row of 
chamber utensils hanging over her 
clean dishes, bright copper-pots, 
and unsoiled saucepans. It iS a 
combination which could only have 
been made by a Dutch woman. 

Neatness, in Holland, is every 
where to be met with ; but taste, 
I will not say no where, though cer- 
tainly it is a very scarce quality. 
The people delight in trees cut into 
the shape of animals ; in traverse 
brick-work, the bricks accurately 
laid ; im their doors and shutters, 
nay their churns and milk-pails, 
painted green ; in Chinese awnings; 
hung with small bells ; and in chim- 
nies with weathercocks, capped im 
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the same taste. A Dutchman al- 
ways wishes to know which way 
the wind blows ; for he is often ei- 
ther miller, sailor, waterman, or 
merchant. 

The passion, or rather the mania, 

for tulips, appears as if it could only 
have originated where it did. The 
tulip is a flower of gaudy colours, 
but without scent ; an object scarce- 
ly worthy the culture or the care of 
man. Yet the price that has been 
given for a tulip-root has been 
sometimes as great as that which a 
proud man must pay for a coach ; 
and more than sufficient to build the 
poor man a cottage, and buy him a 
garden. 
' They are’great admirers of the 
fine arts, and particularly that of 
painting: yet every amateur is 
aware that the national taste has de- 
graded the nobler parts of this art ; 
while high-finishing, and all that 
depends upon a faithful representa- 
tion of the objects before them, have 
been brought to admirable perfec- 
tion. 

There is a French theatre at Am- 
sterdam : but it is ill-lighted, its 
scenery and decorations are far from 
splendid, and the company that fre- 
quents it does not to an English- 
man appear brilliant. The actors 
deserve some praise, particularly 
mademoiselle Lobé. Her person is 
elegant, her manners pleasing, and 
her acting intelligent. The form of 
the theatre is disadvantageous ; its 
breadth is inadequate to its length ; 
the effect of which is bad. 

The Dutch theatre is more spa- 
cious : it is nearly, perhaps, as large 
as that of Covent-garden in Lon- 
don ; but does not contain so many 
people, nor has the audience the 
same genteel appearance. To a 
stranger, the actors seem best to 


- succeed in serious pieces ; their wit 


and humour are of a low and of- 
fensive’kind. They give the spec- 
tator enougli for his money ; for 
they began an evening’s entertain- 
ment at five, and did not end till 
nearly eleven. 
The Rondel is a place of amuse- 
ment, where strangers are told they 
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will find great satisfaction : but, 
should they believe this tale, they 
will be mistaken. It is merely a 
dancing-house for the lower orders, 
who have some finery to show, and 
some money to spend; and for wo- 
men of a worse description. 

A musico, or sfeelhuis, is a place 
sufficiently known to those who are 
acquainted with Holland. It is the 
resort of the vicious, from depraved 
appetites ; and of the sober citizen, 
from curiosity.. Imagine a tolerably 
spacious room, with fiddlers at one 
end ; eighteen or twenty young wo- 
men in tawdry dresses, scarcely one 
of them handsome, and most of them 
ugly ; with a muscalar Dutchman, 
who is the master of the brothel ; 
and a nnmber of men visitors, old 
and young, and you have nearly a 
picture of the piace. 

If a man go singly, he pays a flo- 
rin at the door ; or, if two or three 
men go in company, one florin is 
sufficient for them all. Wine is 
handed round to the men, and to 
the girl with whom any man is in 
conversation ; but not to the rest of 
the sisterhood. Should any map 
think proper to dance, he leads out 
his dulcinea ; and, if his desires be 
sufficiently gross to become ena- 
moured of her, they trip out at a 
side door, without the incident being 
noticed by the company. It is to be 
lamented, that to frequent @ musi- 
co is scarcely considered as a dis- 
grace. 

The game of billiards is mach 
practised at AmSterdam ; and, pro- 
vided no wager were laid, it would 
be one of the most rational recre- 
ations. Exercise is wholesome ; 
and it is a strong motive to exer- 
cise. * 

The highest and best species of 
relaxation after labour, which has 
come to my knowledge in this city, 
appears to be that of the feliz me- 
ritis. ‘To some, that is to the pro- 
fessors and persons employed, it is 
not an amusement—it is the business 
of their lives ; but, to the greatest 
part of the members, it is the distin- 
guished place of literarywresort and 
scientific intercourse, ~~ 
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It was begun in 1777, by forty 
members; the numbers of whom 
increased so fast, that they found it 
necessary to erect a building for 
themselves. This edifice is sixty- 
six feet in front, seventy-five in 
height, and a hundred and fifty-one 
in depth. Behind it is a garden, 
fifty feet long and forty wide. 

The-society is divided into five 
departments :—Ist, commerce ; in- 
cluding navigation, agriculture, "and 
the mechan ical arts 3 2dly, experi- 
mental philosophy : 3dly, painting : 
Athly, music: and, 5thly, litera- 
ture. 

Nothing can be more animating 

to the mind, than to perceive socie- 
ties like this, rising up in every 
country, and extending themselves, 
though on a less scale, not only to 
populous cities, but even to villages. 
The latter, it is true, have not their 
professors, laboratories, and expen- 
sive instruments for philosophical 
experiments ; but they have their 
reading societies, their book-clubs ; 
infants that will hereafter take the 
mature and manly form. 
_ When. speaking of the theatre, 
T ought not to have forgotten that 
IT saw the tragedy of Macbeth ad- 
vertised. It excited my attention ; 
but how great was my surprise to 
find it was not the Macbeth of 
Shakespeare, but of Ducis: a trans- 
lation of an imitation—a French 
metamorphosis ! The Germans bet- 
ter understand our immortal poet. 

The Dutch, like the Germans, 
are habitually honest. A_ friend’s 
servant left a part of his baggage in 
the berline for the space of a weck ; 
epnd, when he remembered to look 
for it, found itsafe. 

The manners of the two people 
yesemble gaeh other in another 
point 5 for which they neither of 
them deserve praise. If a man be 
invited to dine, it is expected, as 
wel] even by the master as by the 
servant, that a florin should be 
dropped at the door when he de- 
parts, It may save some part of the 
wages, which the master must other- 


wise have paid ; but it is pernicious 
i the moral habits of the servant ; 
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and neither beneficial nor honoura- 
ble to the master. In Hamburgh, 
the going of the guest is watched 
with all the assiduity of a sentinel, 
when a city is besieged. 

There are many deformed people 
in Amsterdam ; but the number I 
believe and hope is not in any degree 
equal to that of Hamburgh. The 
manner of nursing children in these 
countries is very vicious. 

The number of public buildings, 
for therelief and support of the poor, 
is great, and highly honeyrable to 
the wealthy. 

The Jews are more numerous 
here than in any other city that I 
have seen; the respective degrees 
of population being taken into the 
account. Far be it from me to de- 
press the depressed. I hope the 
liberaiity of the rising age will teach 
this people cleanliness, and honest 
dealing : but it is a fact, that, every- 
where, the streets in which they re- 
side—for their filth and the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants with which 
they swarm—are as disgraceful to 


themselves, as to the other parts of 


the city. 

There is one thing here which is 
very offensive to a foreigner, and 
certainly unwholesome to the na- 
tives; which is, the disagreeable 
scent of the canals. The streets, 
which are kept so admirably clean, 
are impregnated with an odour, 
such as persons who perceive it for 
the first time can scarcely endure. 
This is an evil for which I hope a 


‘remedy will be found, but which I 


almost fear is radical. There are 
many beggars in Amsterdam : some 
of them are permitted to go their 
weekiv rounds. 

It would be useless to say much 
on a subject which is so well known, 
as that of religious toleration, in Hol- 
land ; yet to pass it over, without a 
single word in tributary praise, 
would be unjust, 

The word éoleration ought to sig- 
nify an unlimited freedom to every 
man, of living not only undisturbed 
in, but without being reproached 
for, the opinions he muy entertain. 
False opinions ought to be reasoned 
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with, npt persecuted. Jt has been 
proudly, though perhaps not im- 
properly, answered, to those who 
say they will grant toleration, if you 
pretend to tolerate us, we pretend 
to tolerate you. 

Could any man demonstrate to 
another that his opinions are erro- 
neous, he must necessarily renounce 
them. An individual has a strong 
conviction, that the catholic religion 
is pernicious to mankind. ‘This 
opinion is so forcible, that it irritates 
and gives him pain. But will an 
opinion authorize him to persecute 
and destroy the catholic priests of 
France, who are of a different opi- 
nion? Their belief imposes the 
duty on them, to preach and propa- 
gate that religion. His belief im- 
poses the duty on him, to show its 
pernicious consequences. But, if 
éither party indulge animosity and 
persecution, there can be no doubt 
that, in this respect, the persecutors 
are acting viciously. In Amster- 
dam, all religious sects are allowed 
places of religious worship, except 
pagans and mahometans. ‘The ex- 
ception is a disgrace : yet the com- 
parative state of religious freedom 
is so great a merit and a biessing, 
that Amsterdam is highly indebted 
to it for the splendor to which it 
has risen. 

The new church, as it is called— 
and it certainly was new once—was 
founded in 1408, by William Eg- 
gaart, merchant, who having paid 
the debts of William VI, count of 
Holland, was by him created lord 
of Purmerende. He intended the 
building to be after the model of the 
cathedral of Amiens ; but died be- 
fore it was finished. It was burned 
down in 1645, and immediately re- 
built. 

Some of the windows are of 
painted glass. On the north side, 
William VI is represented, bestow- 
ing on the city the silver cross, 
which is a part of its armorial bear- 
ings. 

On the south, are emblematical 
paintings of Peace. War and his 
attendants, personified, are trodden 
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under foot; Mars is in fetters ; 
Peace on her throne ; and Pros« 
perity is pictured by the collective 
merchandize of the earth. Scatter- 
ed books denote the flourishing state 
of the arts and sciences, 

There are some sumptuous mo- 
numents in this church. Among 
them is the tomb of the famous de 
Ruyter; that of captain Bentinck, 
who died of the wounds he received 
off the Dogger-bank, August, the 
5th, 1781, while engaging the En- 
glish fleet; and that of the poet 
Vondel, whom the Dutch adore, al- 
most as we do Shakespeare. 

In the annals of legendary super- 
Stition, the nieuwezyds kafiel holds 
a distinguished place. About the 
year 1345, a sick woman reccived 
the sacrament. Her stomach re- 
jected the wafer, which fell into the 
fire, and remained there some time 
unconsumed. It was carried to the 
rector of the parish ; but that not 
being its proper place, it three times 
returned to the coffer of the woman, 
by whose indigestion it had been 
refused. The rector, at length, was 
obliged to go to her house, in pro- 
cession, solemnly accompanied by 
all the ecclesiastics of the city ; who 
determined to publish the miracle, 
and bear this consecrated host with 
all due pomp to the parish church, 
where a case was prepared for its 
conservation, 

It was afterwards resolved to build 
a chapel on the place where the 
house stood in which the miracle 
had happened ; and on the very 
spot of the fire-place an altar was 
erected. 

The chapel being finished, the host 
again performed miracles. It hap- 
pened on one occasion that the ¢ity 
was entirely inundated, except that 
not a dtep of water approaciied this 
holy place.” Fire, however, was less 
respectful of its sanctity; for, in 
1452, it was burned down ; but, be-~ 
ing rebuilt, miracles were perform- 
ed at it with the same certainty as 
every The archduke Maximilian, 
attacked by a dangerous fever at the 
Hague, was cured in consequence of 
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making a vow to visit the holy place ; 
in gratitude for which, he presented 
a chalice of gold, and other orna- 
ments, to the chapel. 

There were no less than six mag- 
hificent altars here, to which devout 

ilgrims from all parts repaired. 
Even to this day, on Trinity Sunday, 
the catholics privately go there on 

iigrimage, barefooted, and in wool- 
Ten garments. The annual proces- 
sion was held on the second Thurs- 
day in March. 

The case, or coffer, in which this 
wafer was formerly preserved, is 
still to be seen at the durgerwee- 
shuis. It has three locks in front ; 
which front has several wafers 
painted on it, before one of which 
are two kneeling angels. Each of 
these wafers represented a god ; 
but only one of the gods could work 
miracles: this. miraculous gift it 
had acquired in the disordered en- 
trails of a sick woman. 

I forgot—I am very forgetful—! 
forgot to say, that, though it was 
service-time in the new church, 
many of the men had their hats on ; 
and did not scruple to talk aloud, 
and behave in what would be 
thought a very irreverent manner 
in England. Were it not profane 
to laugh in a church, I should cer- 
tainly have laughed at the canting, 
Whining voice of-the reader. — Such 
asuccession of chromatics was never 
heard from the most fashionable 
of cur musical performers. This, 
I acknowledge, is a bold assertion. 

The pulpit was very remarkable 
for its carvings. Religion was for- 
merly the staple trade of Europe. 
There scarcely was a profession 
that was not employed in its ser- 
vice ; there scarcely was a man 
whose worldly and personal interest 
was ‘not engaged in its Support. 
Morals are the bond of givil’society, 
without which it cannot exist: 
therefore, morals were interwoven 
with superstition ; and he who at- 
tacked superstition was in danger of 
burning at the stake, as the enemy 
of faith, without which there could 
be no morals: while drunken, las- 
civious, and gluttonous monks ren- 
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dered the temples they said they 
had sanctified, the labyrinths of de- 
ceit, and the dens of vice. Yet, se 
great was the ignorance and infatu- 
ation of the times, that these sloth- 
ful, debauched, and pernicious 
monks were in danger of becoming 
the entire land-holders of every 
state, and of ruling the earth. 

Let it be understood, that I speak 
of monks as a multitude, and acting 
in bodies, ‘That there have been 
innumerable wise and virtuous indi- 
viduals, who, secluded in cloisters, 
have devoted their lives and noble 
faculties to deep research and dig- 
nified labour, and to whom the hu- 
man race will eternally remain in- 
debted, every liberal-minded man 
will be proud to testify. But, were 
these individuals satisfied with the 
scenes they witnessed? Did they 
approve the sloth, the sensualities, 
and the vices, by which they found 
themselves in some degree contami- 
nated ? Many of them, blinded 
by that esprit de corfis of which the 
mind is so susceptible, acquiesced 
in silence. Deceived by the purity 
of their own hearts, others did 
more ; they defended men whom 
they would not suffer themselves 
to condemn as guilty. But that the 
depravities of monks were become 
the scoff and contempt of mankind, 
is a fact to be found in every li- 
brary; it is pourtrayed in antiquat- 
ed jest-books ; it is carved in wood 
upon the seats of consecrated sanc- 
tuaries ; nay, it is recorded in the 
buffooneries and farces in which 
themselves and their retainers were 
the chief aetors, 
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PORTRAITS OF PITT AND FOx. 
BY AN AMERICAN, 


( Written in 1801.) 


MR. PITT still rises with an ease, 
composure, and assurance, indicative 
of former influence, while the house, 
conscious of his presence, are dis- 
posed to give him all that attention 
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as a member, which he once com- 
manded as a minister ; and though 
he is, at present, a fallen statesman, 
he sustains a character none the less 
ascendant as a man; so that his ene- 
mies are not willing to approach 
nigher plain Mr. Pitt, than they did 
the once arbiter of the kingdom. 

The station which Mr. Pitt has 
‘supported so long has given his elo- 
quence a peculiar turn, and even 
rendered his character ostensibly 
cold, hard, and bordering on dry in- 
humanity. The political calculator, 
always in search of expedients, from 
habit regards mankind mechanical- 
ly, and sooner or later becomes im- 
penetrable to the first dictates of na- 
ture, and sublimely overlooks every 
obstacle which might impede his 
course. Mr. Pitt’s eloquence disco- 
vers a frigid, palliating, defensive, 
yet positive, character. It has ever 
been sufficient for him to maintain 
his ground: not to be driven from 
his post has been to gain the victory. 
At this day, he addresses the speak- 
er as though the conflict was still 
between himself and his great an- 
tagonist, Fox, while Addington is 
forgotten, and forgets that he is 
minister. 

Had Mr. Pitt laboured his days 
in the opposition, he would have 
discovered himself a much greater 
orator, and a much nobler man. 
Ever on the defensive, he has natu- 
rally fallen into a confined uniformi- 
ty, which has seldom permitted him 
to take excursion beyond the tedious 
business of office ; at the same time, 
the system of government, forcing 
the current of business to mingle it- 
self with the sighs, tears, and groans 
of the nation, has rendered him of- 
ficially obnoxious to the people, and 
afforded his parliamentary enemies 
the fairest pretences of attack. Once, 
indeed, Mr. Pitt found himself on 
the side of humanity, and shone con- 
spicuously among Fox, Burke, Wil- 
berforce, and others. But, singular 
as it may appear, he that once found 
himself ina minority. I speak. of 
the famous motion of Wilberforce, 
for the abolition of the slave trade. 
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Under these circumstances, the 
members of the opposition have 
every advantage, not only of popu- 
lar respect, but of humanity, and 
consequently of oratory: for true 
eloquence must be bottomed on the 
honest feelings of nature. But a 
prime minister has already closed 
every pore to the glow of humanity, 
before he ventures to open the bud- 
get. Hence, he is cut off from the 
most fruitful source of eloquence. 
No appeal tothe passions, no ear- 
nest supplication, no sympathy with 
distress, no palpitation of the heart, 
render him dear to the people, and 
soften his exactions. He comes into 
the house, impelled by inexorable 
necessity, and boldly exposes him- 
self to the whole artillery of the op- 
position, knowing the final result of 
the question. But all this confidence 
in his numbers does not suffer him 
to remit the severest exercise of his 
own powers, in order to give, at least, 
plausibility to his most suspicious 
measures, Hence, it may be easily 
imagined that, before any important 
step is taken, the treasury bench 
have already been summoned to 
weigh every difficulty, which the op- 
position might possibly raise. Thus, 
such men as Fox, Sheridan, Grey, 
have the honour of being answered 
twice. But Fox is so various, rapid, 
and overwheiming, that he frequent- 
ly poses the whole ministry, who, 
long since ripe for the question, are 
happy tobe released by the last re- 
sort of the minister—I mean his 
majority. 

Mr. Pitt is the most cool, per- 
spicuous, dignified, and fluent speak- 
er, who ever rose in a deliberative 
assembly. The moment he is ex- 
pected, a solemn stillness pervades 
the house, and while his presence 
is felt, his adversaries lose all their 
influence. His manner is gentle and 
unassuming ; his gestures, moderate 
and conciliatory ; his voice, musical, 
clear, and distinct ; his words, most 
happily selected, without the least 
appearance of selection, flow in an 
unruffied, uniform .stream, always 
sufficiently rapid to interest, and, 
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frequently, to command attention. 
With these advantages, he opens up- 
on the house a mind veteran in 
politics, and as extensive as the va- 
rious relations of the empire. Nor 
is he deficient, though sparing, of 
the illustrations of modern science, 
and the embellishments of ancient 
literature. With a mind thus adorn- 
ed by nature, thus disciplined by art, 
and habitually cool and determined, 
no wonder he discovers, on all oc- 
casions, a reach far beyond the at- 
tainment of ordinary men. A migh- 
ty kingdom he still seems to sup- 
port, nor does he sink under the 
weight, while the~ fallen statesman 
is yet willing to hazard his former 
immense responsibility. Doubtless, 
no mortal, in a British house of 
commons, could support such a 
weight of character, unless his pre- 
eminent abilities had first given him 
a necessary weight, and then that 
weight of character had again se- 
conded his abilities. 

Fox appears in the house of com- 
mons under the most favourable im- 
pressions, which a man ambitious 
of the orator can desire. Ee com- 
mands the awe, if not admiration 
of the ministry, steals into the af- 
fections, of the indifferent, and car- 
ries with him the enthusiasm of 
his friends. How can it be other- 
wise! His heart is labouring and 
full, before he rises. Consistent 
from the begining, his sincerity is 
never doubted, and thus is he al- 
ways in possession of the foreground : 
and though he frequently breaks out 
in sudden abruptness, the beginning 
of his last speech for ever seems the 
conclusion of his former. So that 
his whole political ‘life has been one 
connected flow of eloquence, here 
only a narrow stream, and there 
scarcely flowing at all, but on every 
great occasion collecting itself to 
a torrent, and wide .rushing ina 
lengthened volume, now breaking 
over rocks and precipices, and now 
making its own channel through 


the labouring mounds, which his» 
.busy competitors;had reared, sweep- 


ing all away, and, not unfrequently, 
overwhelming his enemies, and leay- 
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ing their dead bodies floating far 
behind. 

Though slovenly in his appear- 
ance, unwieldy in his person, and 
ungracious in his manners, though 
his voice is disagreeably shrill, his 
words frequently indistinct, and 
his action generally embarrassed, 
yet he has scarcely begun, before 
you are solicitous to approach nearer 
the man. In the midst of passion, 
which sometimes agitates him un- 
til he pants high, he discovers so 
much gentleness of temper, and so 
little personal feeling, that a stran- 
ger might easily imagine he saw this 
man among the gods, unincumbered 
with any mortal affection, debating 
for the good of mankind. So much 
pure principle, natural sagacity, 
strong argument, noble feeling, a- 
dorned with the choicest festoons of 
ancient and modern literature, and 
allthese issuing from a source, hi- 
therto inexhaustible, never distin- 
guished a man like this. 

With these advantages of consist- 
ency, of integrity, of political saga- 
city, of irresistible, lengthened ar- 
gument, no wonder, though he ne- 
ver condescends to personality, if 
all those over whom the influence of 
corruption has passed, shrink under 
his presence. They have nothing to 
fear. Fox never descends from the 
summit of his reputation ; he feels 
himself in the midst of Europe, he 
knows he has long been a spectacle 
both to his own and the neighbour- 
ing nations, and, standing inthe midst 
of Europe, he seems to hold in one 
hand the scroll of his past life, 
while his eye, accompanied with a 
great look, pierces down to posterity 
in pledge of future constancy. 

Pitt you are willing to hear until 
he is exhausted. But Fox first lays 
down an interesting position, fixes 
your earnest regard, and attaches 
you wholly to himself; then, by the 
rapidity of his utterance, hurries 
you on, ‘not to immediate conviction, 
for he is sure the minds of all are 
pressing forward, and thereby he is 
enabled, fearless of presuming on 
their patience; to give a loose to his 
feelings, to his genius, to his learn- 
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ing, all which united, and mingling 
and assisting each other, give a 
force to his arguments, irresistible, 
and would confound all distinction 
between his friends and enemies, 
did not Pitt, at these moments, the 
sole support of his party, rising 
midst the calm and silence of the 
solemn impression, recal to a new 
conflict the dubious feelings of his 
majority. 

Fox, in one respect, will for ever 
be esteemed above his cotempora- 
ries. Though he has grown grey 
in the opposition, he has never 
made one personal enemy. At the 
end of a twenty years contention, 
he is still considered a man of a no- 
ble disposition, and still maintains 
the influence of his former days, 
both in the moment of debate, and 
with the nation at large. 


Ss 
For the Literary Magazine. 
MR. STEPHEN DOLIGNOU. 


THE manufacturing interests 
of Great Britain sustained a 
very heavy, and (as it has since 
turned out) perhaps an irreparable 
loss, in the death of Mr. STEPHEN 
Do.LicNou, the ingenious inventor 
of a highly improved kind of weav- 
ing machinery, adapted to the ma- 
nufacture of all kinds of stuffs, from 
the coarsest to the finest, and from 
the narrowest tothe broadest. The 
looms may be wrought by the pow- 
er of wind, water, steam, weights, 
or animal strength ; and they differ 
from all other weaving machinery, 
in possessing (if I may be allowed 
the phrase) an instinctive capacity 
of knowing when any thread of the 
warp or weft is broken; in which 
case the loom, wherein such an ac- 
cident has happened, ceases its mo- 
tion, whilst the others, actuated by 
the same moving power, proceed in 
their work; thereby calling upon 
the person attending it to repair the 
damage, which being done, it im- 
mediately goes on as before. Six 
of these looms may with ease be at- 
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tended by a girl of fifteen years of 
age, or by an infirm or aged person 
of either sex. 

This invention possesses the im- 
portant advantage over most other 
species of machinery for the abridg- 
ment of labour, that the general use 
of it can give no alarm to the peo- 
ple engaged in the manual fabrica- 
tion of the goods which may be 
made by it, if the art is laid open 
to the public; for a weaver, who 
has been accustomed to work upon 
one loom, may, as the expence of 
the machinery is moderate, easily 
set up six looms, to be wrought by 
weights or other moving power, 
and immediately furnish six times 
as much cloth, at half the former 
price of weaving, and even three 
times as much as before. His in- 
creased profits may very soon eha- 
ble him to set up six more, to be at- 
tended by his wife or his children ; 
and so he may proceed, till he is 
master of a great factory. 

This most useful invention, 
which crowns and completes what 
Arkwright’s machinery began, would 
ere now have enabled the British 
manufacturer to bring cotton from 
its raw state, as it dropt from the 
weighing engine, toa finished web 
fit for immediate use, all by the a- 
gency of quick and cheap-working 
machinery, had the inventor been 
spared to establish his workson a 
scale sufficiently extensive. ~ But it 
pleased God to take him off (Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1797), soon after he had 
brought his machinery to a state of 
perfection satisfactory to himself. 
And this friend of mankind, who, 
if he had flourished in ancient times, 
would have been honoured with sta- 
tues and altars, and been ranked 
with Mercurius Trismegistus, Mi- 
nerva, Ceres, Melcartus, and other 
beneficent deities, now lies in a vil- 
lage church-yard (Benjes, near 
Hertford), without an inscription to 
record his merits, or even his name. 

A relation, whom Mr. Dolignou 
instructed, with a view to make him 
his partner and successor in the 
business, understands the construc- 
tion and use of the machinery ; and 











there are many young women, now 
dispersed in service or other em- 
ployments, whom he taught to work 
on the loom. 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 


DESCRIPTION OF A YOUNG LADY 
TAKING THE VEIL. 


By a late Traveller in Italy. 


WHEN we stopped at the door 

of the church in which this dread- 
ful sacrifice was to be made, two 
gentlemen, dressed in uniform, re- 
lations of the lady about to assume 
the religious habit, came forward, 
and, notwithstanding a heavy show- 
er of rain which was falling at the 
time, insisted on handing ¢e stgnore 
Inglese up the stairs of the church. 
On entering, we received another 
mark of the civility shown to stran- 
gers by the Neapolitan nodlesse— 
the front seats were reserved exclu- 
sively for foreigners ; by which ar- 
rangement we were enabled to see 
the ceremony to the greatest advan- 
tage. 
The relatives of the unfortunate 
girl, and all their friends, were in 
full dress ; and, instead of express- 
ing any grief on the oecasion, seem- 
ed to consider the event as extreme- 
ly joyful. Liveliness sat on the 
countenances of most of them ; and 
the whole scene had rather the ap- 
pearance of a triumph, than of a 
sacrifice. 

Printed papers were distributed 
about the church ; the contents of 
which were so curious, that though 
I will not tire you by copying them 
verbatim, I must give you the heads, 
as characteristic of the sentiments 
which prevail-here on such subjects. 
They formed together a dialogue, 
the dramatis persone of which 
were the world and the fair novice. 
The one was entitled, “ To her ex- 
cellency signora the 
World speaks ;” and consisted of a 
poetical and flowery description of 
the pleasures of life. The other 
had written over it, ** To the World 
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her excellency signora 
answers.” In the latter, the victim 
of superstition was made victorious- 
ly to prove the superior blessings of 
contemplative ease and celestial joy, 
found in the calm retreat of a reli- 
gious house: and, disdaining the 
tawdry and empty vanities offered 
by the World, she declared how 
happy she thought herself in being 
allowed to exchange these baubles 
for the glorious service of the hea- 
venly Spouse to which she was a- 
bout to devote the remainder of her 
days. 

The ceremony began with some 
very good music. High mass was 
then said ; and, in the middle of it, 
the unfortunate girl, a beautiful and 
elegant creature, not more than 
nineteen years of age, and by far 
the handsomest Neapolitan female 
whom I have yet seen, appeared at 
the grate; near which a large, and 
rather disorderly crowd, wascollect- 
ed. The confessor, standing on the 
other side, read some prayers, and 
gave the novice, through the grate, 
a wax taper lighted. The lovely 
victim, dressed in the most sump- 
tuous and _ fashionable manner, 
and ornamented with jewels and 
other decorations, placed it on the 
altar of an inner chapel, and, re- 
turning again to the grate, received 
from the priest a crucifix. Joy 
sparkled in her countenance as she 
took the sacred symbol of christia- 
nity, and with enthusiastic ardour 
clasped it to her breast, She was 
then led away by the other nuns ; 
and ina few minutes was brought 
back in a plain white flannel dress, 
the costume of the order. This 
change of garment had produced 
none in her beauty ; and the inte- 
rest which she had excited on her 
first @ppearance was rather in- 
creased than diminished by the re- 
ligious habit which she now wore. 
The lady-abbess next cut off her 
long and flowing hair, and put over 
her head the fatal veil. I confess 
that I shuddered as I witnessed this 
last act, which sealed the fate of the 
unhappy girl. This sentiment, com~ 
mon to all the English, and which 
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rendered the most volatile melan- 
choly, was not shared by the near- 
est relatives of her who was thus 
condemned 


«« To wither in her bloom, 
Lost in a convent’s solitary gloom.” 


The Neapolitan ladies laughed, or 
rather giggled, during the most se- 
rious parts of the ceremony ; sent 
messages backwards and forwards ; 
and amused themselves with con- 
versing together on the most trivial 
topics : in short, seemed to consider 
the whole as a very lively and plea- 
sant event. The novice shed no 
tears ; but her countenance was pale, 
and I thought I could discover that 
the smile she assumed was rather 
forced than natural. 

As we were leaving the chapel, 
we were invited into the farloir ; 
where the nuns, only separated by 
a low grate, appeared, and enter- 
tained the strangers with ice, cakes, 
and other refreshments. The new 
victim was here seen again, and 
seemed, by an cfficious activity, dis- 
played in waiting on her guests, to 
be anxious to conceal the dreadful 
thoughts which probably pressed on 
her mind. 

During the whole of this cere- 
mony, I experienced the most pain- 
ful- sensations, and I could not help 
remarking, how circumstances of 
the most dreadful kind may be re- 
conciled by custom, prejudice, and 
religious opinions. The English as- 
sembled on this occasion, feeling 
both pity for the object of sacrifice, 
and indignation against those who 
were the authors of it, were at one 
instant overcome by grief, and the 
next animated with an enthusiastic 
wish to rush forward, and, by force, 
to rescue the victim of superstition 
from the hands of her bigotted rela- 
tives; while the Neapolitans, con- 
ceiving that they themselves were 
doing an act of laudable piety in de- 
voting this lovely creature to the 
cloister, and were likewise insuring 
her eternal happiness, showed, in 
their manner, their countenances, 
and their conversation, that they 
VOL. VII- NO. XLI- 
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looked on what was passing, as a 
scene of joy, not of sorrow. The 
loud tone of speaking, or screaming, 
which I thave before remarked as 
prevalent in Italian society, was 
particularly remarkable on this oc- 
casion; and nothing, altogether, 
could be less solemn, than a ceree 
mony calculated, according to our 
ideas, to excite the most serious and 
most painful reflections. 





For the Literary Magazine. 
THE MELANGE. 
NO Il. 


OF all kinds of satire, there is 
none so entertaining, and univer- 
sally improving, as that which is in- 
troduced, as it were, occasionally, 
in the course of an interesting story, 
which brings every incident home 
to life; and by representing familiar 
scenes in an uncommon and amus- 
ing point of view, invests them 
with all the graces of novelty, while 
nature is appealed to in every par- 
ticular. The reader gratifies his 
curiosity, in pursuing the adventures 
of a person in whose favour he is 
prepossessed ; he espouses his cause, 
he sympathizes with him im his dis- 
tress, his indignation is heated 
against the authors of his calamity ; 
the humane passions are inflamed ; 
the contrast between dejected virtue 
and insulting vice appears with 
greater aggravation, and every im- 
pression having a double force on 
the imagination, the memory re- 
tains the circumstances, and the 
heart improves by the example. 
The attention is not tired with a 
bare catalogue of characters, but 
agreeably diverted with all the vari- 
ety of invention ; and the vicissi- 
tudes of life appear in their peculiar 
circumstances, opening an ample 
field for wit and humour. 


Arngrim Jonas tells us, that when 
Flok, a famous Norwegian nayiga- 
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tor, was going to set out from Shet- 
land for Iceland, then called Gar- 
darsholm, he took on board some 
crows, because the mariner’s compass 
was not yet in use. When he thought 
he had made a considerable part of 
his way, he threw up one of his 
crows, which, sceing land astern, 
flew to it; whence Flok, concluding 
thathe was nearer to Shetland (per- 
haps rather Faroe) than any other 
land, kept on his course for some 
time, and then sent out another 
crow, which, seeing no land at all, 
returned to the vessel. At last, hav- 
ing run the greatest part of his way, 
another crow was sent out by him, 
which, seeing land ahead, immedi- 
ately flew for it ; and Flok, follow- 
ing his guide, fell in with the east 
énd of the island. Such was the 
simple mode of steering their course, 
practised by those bold navigators 
of the stormy northern ocean. The 
ancient natives of Taprobane (Cey- 
Jon) used the same expedient when 
skimming along the tranquil surface 
of the Indian Ocean. (Ptinii Hist. 
Nat., tld. vi, c. 22.) 


Mr. Locke, in his chapter of 
the association of ideas, has very 
curious remarks to show how by the 
prejudice of education one idea often 


. %intreduces into the mind a whole set 


that bear no resemblance to one 
another in the nature of things. A- 
mong several examples of this kind, 
he produces the following instance : 
The ideas of goblins and sprights have 
really no more to do with darkness 
than light: yet let but a foolish maid 
inculcate these often on the mind of 
a child, and raise them there to- 
gether, possibly he shall never be 
able to separate'them again so long 
as he lives ; but darkness shall ever 
afterwards bring with it those fright- 
ful ideas, and they shall be so join- 
ed, that he can no more bear the 
one than the other. 


Among other excellent arguments 
for thé immortality of the soul, 
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there is one drawn from the perpe- 
tual progress of the soul to its per- 
fection, without a possibility of ever 
arriving at it ; which js 4 hint that 
I do not remember to have seen 
opened and improved by others who 
have written on this subject, though it 
seems to me to carry a great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the 
thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new 
improvements to all eternity, shall 
fall away into nothing almost as soon 
as it is created? Are such abilities 
made for no purpose? A brute ar- 
rives at a point of perfection that 
he can never pass: in a few years 
he has all the endowments he is ca- 
pable of; and were he to live ten 
thousand more, would be the same 
thing he is at present. Were a hu- 
man soul thus at a stand in her ac- 
complishments, were her faculties 
to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements, I could ima- 
gine it might fall away insensibly, 
and drop at once into a state of an- 
nihilation. But can we believe a 
thinking being, that is in a perpetu- 
al progress of improvements, and 
travelling on froma perfection to per- 
fection, after having just looked a- 
broad into the works of its Creator, 
and made a few discoveries of his 
infinite goodness, wisdom, and pow- 
er, must perish at her first setting 
out, and in the very beginning of her 
inquiries? A man, considered in his 
present state, seem only sent into the 
world to propagate his kind. He 
provides himself with a successor, 
and immediately quits his post te 
make room for him. 


- Hertt, 
Heredem alterius, velut unda supervent 
undam. . 

Her. Ep. 2. |. 2. v. 175. 


——Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling 
flood 
Wave urges wave. 





CreeEcun. 


He does not seem born to enjoy life, 
but to deliver it down to others. 
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This is not surprising to consider in 
animals, which are formed for our 
use, and can finish their business in 
a short life.. The silk-worm, after 
having spun her task, lays her eggs 
and<ies, But a man can never have 
taken in his full measure of know- 
lecige, has not time to subdue his pas- 
sions, establish his soul in virtue, and 
come up to the pertection of his na- 
ture, before he is hurried off ‘the 
stage. Would an infinitely wise Be- 
ing make such glorious creatures 
for so mean a purpose ? Can he de- 
light in the production of such abor- 
tive intelligences, such short-lived 
reasonable beings ? Would he give 
us talents that are not to be exerted? 
capacities that are never to be gra- 
tified ? How can we find that wisdom 
which shines through all his works, 
in the formation of man, without 
looking on this world as only a nur- 
sery for the next, and believing that 
the several generations of rational 
creatures, which rise up and disap- 
pear in such quick successions, are 
only to receive their first rudiments 
of existence here, and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more 
friendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to all eternity ? 


Modesty, in a young female, is 
the flower of a tender shrub, which 
is the promise of excellent fruits. 
To destroy it, is to destroy the germ 
of a thousand virtues, to betray the 
hope of society, to commit an out- 
rage against nature. The air of the 
world is a burning breath, which 
every day blasts this precious flow- 
er. Delightful modesty ! supreme 
pleasure of love ! what charms does 


% woman lose atthe moment she re- 


ounces thee! How careful, if she 
knew thy power, would she be to 
preserve thee ; if not from motives 
of virtue, at least from those of co- 
quetry ! Females, let your first or- 
nament be modesty: great are its 
advantages—it increasesbeauty, and 
is a veil for deformity. 
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A woman ought to use her beau- 
ty like her wit: she ought not to 
appear to know that she posses- 
ses either the one or the other, 


There are many persons who 
have genius without knowing that 
they possess it: some unexpected 
incident must apprise them of it. 
They may be compared to those 
flowers which are kept closed by 
cold, but which a single ray of the 
sun may Cause to expand in all their 
beauty. It was somewhat late in 
life when love unfolded the genius 
of the great Corneille. 


Much ill is rarely spoken of a 
person who has few or no preten- 
tions to be praised; the reason of 
which is, that calumny and spleen 
are rarely directed against any ob- 
ject, except where there is evident 
superiority of merit. 


Little wits are in all respects lit- 
tle. Let them speak or write, they 
descend to the minutest details. If 
they had a head to describe, they 
would enumerate every hair of it. 
It is not so with genius, which views 
nature only in the great. The ea- 
gle, soaring to the sun, can scarcely 
distinguish the humble heath, which 
the swallow takes pleasure to skim 
over in its flight. 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ON FASHION. 
(Translated from the French.) 
FASHION is the divinity to which 
the French have remained most 
faithful. Even when they seemed 
to abjure frivolity to raise temples 


to reason, they only followed the 
fashion. Considered in its relation 
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to vanity, fashion is the most ridicu- 
lous of trifles: the philosopher, 
however, finds, even in this trifle, 
all the wonders of magic, and an 
astonishing charm, which fascinates 
the eyes, By what inexplicable en- 
chantment is it, that the same form 
which seduces and delights at one 
time, at another appears mean and 
ridiculous? A marquis at the court 
of Louis XIV might display his 
gllantry in a long flowing perriwig ; 
under Louis XV, the /fretit-mattre 
made his conquests with hair friz- 
zled and powdered according to the 
rules of art: at present, the fa- 
shionable youth firés with love the 
hearts of our e"egant females with 
straight, short, unpowdered hairs, 
and a close-cropped pole. 

It is, in fact, extremely indiffer- 
ent whether the hair be long or 
short, powdered or unpowdered, 
curled or straight; whether the 
beard be suffered to grow, or care- 
fully shaved: of little importance, 
also, is the cut of the coat, or shape 
of the robe ; it alters not the figure. 
The merit of youth and beauty is in- 
dependent of dress: yet, without 
the aid of fashion, youth and beau- 
ty have no success. ‘There isa ta- 
cit convention in society, that we 
cannot please unless habited in the 
costume of the day ; and both sexes 
observe this treaty so religiously, 
that they would biush to appear in 
any company without the livery of 
fashion. 

‘The marguis de Vardes, who had 
been banished for twenty years for 
some court intrigue, was at length 
recalled by Louis XIV, and ap- 
peared again af court in a dress for- 
merly known by the name of a juste- 
au-corfis a brevet, which, at the 
time of the banishment of the mar- 
quis, wasethe dress of distinction 
and favour, the king permitting on- 
ly such of the nobles to wear it as 
he was particularly inclined to ho- 
nour. It was, however, no longer 
fashionable, and had been disused 
for several years ; and the king re- 
marked what a strange appearance 
this antique habit gave the marquis. 
De Vardes, in the trye style of the 
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courtier, replied, * Those, sire, 
whom you banish your presence, 
are not only unhappy—they also be- 
come ridiculous.” 

It is difficult to assign a reason 
for a caprice so extravagant, so ab- 
surd a prejudice ; but even this fol- 
ly, which renders taylors and milli- 
ners the arbiters of merit, if consi- 
dered as it has relation to general 
and political economy, will be found 
highly important to national pros- 
perity. It is a mine of wealth, 
more productive than those of Ame- 
rica. This continual change in 
dress, trinkets, plate, furniture, car- 
riages, and every object of luxury, 
promotes the circulation of money, 
gives employment to the industrious, 
and produces to the state more real 
riches than could be derived from 
the possession of Mexico and Peru. 

B. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENGLISH 
LADIES ; BY A FRENCHMAN, 


(Zranslated from the Journal dee 
Dames and des Modes.) 


WE rarely see, except in London 
and its environs, that perfect regu- 
larity of features, which is still more 
heightened by an extreme fairness 
of complexion. Perhaps the Eng- 
lish ladies owe this latter advan- 
tage to an atmosphere continually 
covered with clouds: it is the shade 
which is the cause of the verdure 
and freshness of gardens. 

The beauty of the English ladies, 
however, pleases less than it surprisge 
es, At a certain distance, we are 
struck with its splendor; but, on @ 
nearer approach, we regret that it 
is not more amiable and more ani- 
mated; the biood flows through 
those delicate veins with more lan- 
gour than passion, more calmness 
than love. 

The common defect of these 
beautiful figures is, that they are 
too long. ‘The head is well placed, 
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but the shoulders are always large, 
and frequently deformed by the use 
of whale-bone stays. 

It is a very delicate and difficult 
question to determine, whether gal- 
lantry be more cultivated in London 
or Paris. To resolve it, it will 
be necessary, first, to observe, that 
the English ladies have a species of 
beauty more grave and cold, and 
that the Parisian belles have more 
grace and vivacity. The complexion 
of the former is more brilliant, 
but less animated ; more noble, or 
more Roman, but likewise less at- 
tractive. 

There are, in all the great cities 
of Europe, certain general relations 
or resemblances which it is impos- 
sible to mistake ; every where we 
meet with the same signs of depra- 
vity and immorality. But the object 
of an intelligent observer ought to 
be, to discover, and accurately as- 
certain, the particular differences 
which characterize nations and indi- 
Viduals. 

Such, in the first instance, is 
that which may be remarked be- 
tween the manner of living of the 
English ladies and that of the 
French. In England, the male sex 
lives more separated from the other, 
The ladies visit among themselves ; 
and the domestic economy of their 
families affords them sedentary and 
continual employment. There are 
few houses in London where there 
is aporter. Visits are received on 
the ground-floor ; and the bed-cham- 
ber of a lady is, as it were, a sanc- 
tuary, the entrance into which is 
forbidden to a stranger. It would 
be an act of the grossest impolite- 
ness and indecorum, to intrude into 
it without the most urgent necessity, 
or being a very near relation. 

It is well known, that in England 
the men pass all the time they do 
not employ in their private or pub- 
lic business, in walking, riding, 
hunting, at the theatre, or convivi- 
al meetings. They admit the socie- 
ty of women only for a short time 
at their entertainments ; for as soon 
as the cloth is removed, and the 
mahogany of the table shines in all 
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its lustre, covered with madeira, 
burgundy, claret, or port, the la- 
dies retire, and the gentlemen seem 
no longer to remember that there 
is any charm in their company. 

The two sexes sometimes inter- 
mingle in brilliant circles, when 
they assemble to play at cards or 
dance ; but it is rarely that they 
can enjoy the pleasure they appear 
to seek, These assemblies are con- 
sidered as elegant and fashionable 
in proportion to the number of per- 
sons collected at them. Thus, for 
example, the magnificence of an 
entertainment of this kind, given in 
honour of a certain princess, has 
been much vaunted, because (he 
princess herself could not enter the 
the rooms, or partake of the enter- 
tainment prepared for her, on ac- 
count of the crowd. 


}—_—_-_- | 
For the Literary Magazine. 
A TRAVELLER’S LETTERS. 
New York, August, 1806, 


YESTERDAY I visited Mrs. 
F , and was very politely re- 
ceived, and invited to dine with the 
family to-day. They seem much 
pleased with this city, and its in- 
habitants. Mr. » particularly, 
says he has received more atten- 
tion from people of the first rank, 
during his short residence here, 
than he would have done for years 
in Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding this gentleman 
and myself had been several tines 
in each other’s company, he did not 
at first recognize me. I was, there- 
fore, compelled to introduce myself. 
“Sir,” said he, “I have not the 
honour of your acquaintance : shall 
I beg your name!” I gave it—and 
we entered into conversation. Mrs, 
P entered the room soon after, 
and introduced me in form, as Mr. 
, a young gentleman of consi- 
derable talents, and one of her earii- 
est acquaintance. I felt a burning 
in my face, arid had almost request- 
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ed her to be quiet; for though Iam 
not overstocked with modesty, yet, 
admitting my talents were much 
greater than they are, I should not 
have wished to be introduced in this 
manner, to a gentleman like Mr. 
, who is too good a judge of 
talents, to think well of mine: if 
any thing ought to have been said 
on the subject, it should been done 
when I was absent. However, I 
ought, perhaps, to thank her for the 
motive, as she probably wished me 
to appear to the best advantage. 

Mr. inhabits a house of a size, 
and in a relative situation for gentil- 
ity, which in Philadelphia would rent 
for $ 200 per annum ; here, he pays 
$500; nor is it considered as un- 
commonly dear. Some rent for 15, 
and I have been told one or two for 
1800 dollars ; but they are large and 
elegant, and occupied as_ coffee- 
houses. House-rent, generally, is 
said to be much dearer than at Phi- 
ladelphia, and provisions likewise. 
You have doubtless heard of what I 
have thought the very absurd cus- 
tom which prevails here of the 
people’s changing their places of 
abode every first day of May : the 
true cause is said to proceed from 
the landlord’s increasing the rent so 
often, that it becomes necessary. 
This may be true ; it has at least 
some plausibility. 

Notwithstanding Mrs. P 
seems so well reconciled to her new 
place of residence, I think she would 
willingly exchange it for the old 
one. It is true, she extols the 
streets, the markets, &c. of this 
city ; yet it seems to be the praise 
which we generally bestow on some- 
thing with which we ought to be 
contented, rather than something 
with which we are so. 

Yesterday afternoon I wandered 
about New York, from dinner time 
till nearly night. I commenced 
my ramble at the battery, which 
is a very fine walk indeed, com- 
manding a view at once rich, vari- 
ous, picturesque, and in some direc- 
tions unbounded. 

I stoppedsto gaze at every thing 
which in any degree excited in- 
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terest. Every thing which is done 
here in a different manner, from that 
in which it is done at Philadelphia, 
I examined with as much atten- 
tion as I could. For example, I 
observed that the method of weigh- 
ing foreign produce here, to ascer- 
tain the amount of the duties or de- 
benture, is very inferior to that 
practised by the weigh-masters at 
Philadelphia. There, when teas are 
to be weighed, from twelve to forty 
or.more chests (according to their 
size) are weighed at once: here I 
saw them weighed singly, though 
their separate weight was less than 
90 lbs. Bags of coffee are here pla- 
ced in the dish of the scales, or ba- 
lance, by which method no more 
than ten or twelve bags can be 
weighed at atime; and,when weigh- 
ed, they cannot be taken out, with- 
out considerable inconvenience and 
loss of time. At Philadelphia, from 
twenty to twenty-five bags (or other 
envelops which admit of it) are pil- 
ed on a plank, of ten or twelve feet 
in length, previously laid across the 
dish of the scales, and, when weigh- 
ed, can be conveniently and expe- 
ditiously removed. The same in- 
feriority in practice was evident in 
every other instance which fell under 
my observation. The time which is 
thus wasted is very great; and I 
am very certain that the same num- 
ber of persons would weigh a given 
quantity of goods in Philadelphia in 
half the time that would be consumed 
here in doing it. How it happens 
that they continue to practise a 
method so slow and awkward, ina 
place where so much business is 
done, I know not ; yet itis so. 

At the wharf, I met with Mr. 
C C , of Philadelphia, in 
whose favour I have drawn a draught 
for a small sum he kindly offered 
me ; observing, that as I wished to 
stay here longer than I first intend- 
ed, and this being an excellent place 
to get rid of cash, I might perhaps 
want it. This I do not think will 
be the case ; yet it is better to leave 
the city with a full purse than in 
debt : admitting I could obtain 
credit, which, by the bye, has al- 
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ready been the case. A barber, 
having reaped my chin, and being 
unable to obtain specie in exchange 
for a bank bill I gave him, gave me 
credit. He could not help it, other- 
wise IJ know not if my face would 
have procured for me what was the 
result of necessity. 

I continued my ramble till I 
reached the extremity of that part 
of the city which fronts East river. 
Here is a manufactory of stone ware, 
which I entered ; two of the work- 
men were turning vessels of differ- 
ent forms, one on a wheel, exactly 
like those used by the potters at 
Philadelphia ; the other was of a sin- 
gular kind. The perpendicular iron 
spindle, on which is fixed the block 
on which the operator forms the 
vessel, is about 15 or 18 inches 
long, its point resting on a place 
prepared for it on the ground, about 
4 or 6 inches below the level of the 
shop floor ; about half way up, was 
fixed a wheel, apparently three feet 
and a half in diameter, formed like 
that of a cart, except that the spokes 
extended in a horizontal direction, 
from the hub tothe felly. At the 
upper extremity of the spindle was 
what I have already mentioned, the 
block ; the whole not exceeding 20 
inches in height. On the right hand 
was a board, on which stood a ves- 
sel of water ; in front, on the same 
level, was another, to receive the 
vessels when formed ; the operator 
sat on a third one, having balls of 
wrought clay at his side. 

After striking on a ball, he rose, 
and placed the end of a long pole 
against one of the spokes of the 
wheel, and whirled it round with 
great velocity for a short time, per- 
haps half a minute ; the velocity it 
acquired by this operation was very 
great, and continued more than a 
sufficient time to enable him to re- 
gain his seat, and form a vessel ca- 
pable of containing half a gallon, 
when the same process was repeat- 
ed. 

The furnace where the vessels re- 
ceive their hardening very much re- 
sembles a baker’s oven, except that 
the height is greater(about five or six 
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feet). The one I saw (to begin with 
the entrance) had a door-way 
about four feet wide, and nearly the 
height of the kiln. The bottom on 
which the ware rests is formed of 
two arches, extending from the cen- 
tre to each side, and is full of flues, 
to give a passage to the heat. The 
upper part, or roof, contained nine 
flues, four on each side, and one at 
the end opposite the entrance, and, 
I believe, over the fire-hole. The 
whole building was of a considerable 
thickness, and built principally of 
stone. 

About a quarter of a mile from 
the kiln above described, is another 
immense building,constructed for the 
same purpose, which is circular, 
not less than 30 feet high, and wide 
in proportion ; but as I did not enter 
it, I can say little as to its internal 
appearance. I was told by a youth 
who seemed to possess some know- 
ledge of the subject, that it had 
never been used ; but I saw evident 
traces of the action of an intense fire 
on that part of the inside which was 
visible. Perhaps it is the gigantic 
offspring of some inventive projec- 
tor, and now stands as a monument 
of his disappointment. 

The earth of which the stone ware 
is made, is found at South Amboy, 
beneath a covering of white sand. 
The person who wrought on the 
wheel above-mentioned informed 
me, that clay, equally proper for the 
purpose, is found on the banks of 
the Delaware, somewhere between 
Trenton and Philadelphia ; that the 
ware was glazed with salt, thrown 
into the furnace during the burning ; 
that the time occupied by the latter 
process was 24 or 25 hours; that 
the heat must be gradually and 
carefully increased, otherwise no- 
thing would prevent the ware from 
cracking and becoming useless. 

I am ‘still perplexed to find my 
way through the crooked streets of 
this city, nor do I think I could ob- 
tain a tolerable knowledge of them 
ina month. The houses appear to 
me to be huddled together, without 
regularity, like trees in a forest, and 
when I think lam travelling in the 
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road I wish to go, I frequently find 
myself in one which runs in a con- 
trary direction. 

No person is compelled to walk 
here. If he wishes to visit any of 
the public places of amusement in 
the neighbourhood, he may travel 
in atyle, in an excellent and hand- 
some hackney coach, provided with 
good horses, careful drivers, and an 
obsequious footman, for 25 cents. 
Wishing to go to Vauxhall gardens, 
about two miles from my lodgings, I 
waiked up Broadway to St. Paul’s 
church, where I was saluted with 
“ Sir, do you wish to ride to Vaux- 
hall.” I answered in the affirma- 
tive, and stepping to a coach, pre- 
sented the driver with 25 cents 
(which I had been told was the 
fare), and was surprised when told 
it was a dollar; that 4 persons 
might enter, which made it 25 cents 
each. Scarcely had I turned, before 
a party was formed and entered the 
coach ; I added one to the number, 
and in a short time was set down at 
the place of destination ; and, after 
paying 50 cents for a ticket, entered 
the garden, and witnessed the repre- 
sentation of “ The Agreeable Sur- 
prise.” It was but indifferently 
played. However, the humour of 
Twaits could not fail to relax the 
muscles of the gravest philosopher ; 
consequently, mine did not remain 
immoveable. After the play was 
over, the spectators were to be 
amused by the ascent of a balloon 
from a stage at the back part of the 
garden. Had it ascended, the sight 
would have been very grand, 
for it took fire, by some accident, 
and was therefore held down, and 
consumed in amoment. The gar- 
dens seem to be extensive, and laid 
out with taste. They were hand- 
somely lighted. I will not, howe- 
ver, attempt a more particular de- 
scription of them, till I have visited 
them in the day time. 

I very much regret not having 
an acquaintance to conduct me 
through the various windings of this 
labyrinth, to all the places worthy of 
a visit, Mr, P——— promised to 
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show me the most remarkable, if he 
could ; but the time of this gentle- 
man is too valuable to be trifled 
away in gratifying the curiosity of a 
stranger. 

Will you believe it, I have not 
seen a waggon, Cart, or dray, since 
my arrival ? Those things which I 
have seen most resembling carts, 
are built, lightly, like those of Phila- 
delphia, without front, side, or tail 
boards. ‘They have posts at the. 
corners, with two other pieces an- 
nexed to the front ones, running lon- 
giudinally, tosupporttheload. Ihave 
seen something “ike a dray, exce 
that it is shorter, lighter, and the tail 
of it is about one and a half, or two 
feet from the ground ; these have 
likewise supporters at the corners, 
where they carry any thing which 
requires packing, as_ bottles, &c. 
It is done by placing a bed on the 
car. I have seen no teams of horses, 
nor covered waggons, like those so 
frequently seen at Philadelphia ; and 
all the carmen wear long coarse 
linen frocks. 

If, in this land of freedom, no one 
is doomed to groan beneath the iron 
yoke of slavery, yet he that visits 
New York, during the summer sea- 
son, will probably see many sweat- 
ing beneath a wooden yoke of labour. 
These are the venders of milk: in- 
stead of awkwardly travelling along, 
with a heavy bucket of milk in one 
hand only, they are thus accou- 
tred. A piece of wood (which I 
call a yoke), about 2 feet long, is 
made to fit around the back of the 
neck, and rest upon the shoulders, 
To each end is affixed a chain, with 
a hook at the end. This chain is of 
such length as to enable them (the 
carriers), by stooping a little, to hook 
the handles of two large milk ves- 
sels, made of tin, resembling a gro- 
cer’s tea-canister ; containing three 
or four gallons of milk. One of 
these is thus carried on each side, 
to the houses of their customers. A 
loud cry, of “ milk’s come,” awak- 
ened me from a late nap, this morn- 
ing ; and when I arose, and went to 
the window, saw a Dutchman thus 
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oked. It being something singular, 
Y thought you would be amused by a 
description of it. 

There are no wharves here where 
fire-wood is regularly landed for 
sale, nor is it lawful to land it. It 
must be carried from the vessel to 
the car, and from thence to the 
house of the purchaser. “It is said 
to be very dear. Pumps, of a large 
size, with long, clumsy, wooden 
handles, are found in the middle of 
many of the streets. Their removal 
is said to be gradually taking place, 
and it is expected they will soon be 
succeeded by something less clumsy 
and unsightly ;: they do not, howe- 
ver, furnish the inhabitants with all 
the water they use; the greater 
part being led through the streets 
and into the houses, from the water- 
works of the Manhattan Company. 

There are few or no genteel 
taverns in this city, or, if there are, 
I have seen none. There are, in- 
deed, many of a superior kind, such 
as the Phoenix and Tontine coffee- 
houses, hotels, &c., and a great num- 
ber of what Philadelphians would call 
“ sailor’s lodging-houses.” When I 
say genteel, I mean such as those 
which men of respectability, in the 
middle ranks of life, are accustomed 
to frequent in Philadelphia. Some 
of the coffee-houses are very large, 
and have a fine appearance : here, 
public sales of various articles of 
merchandize are very frequently 
held. 

The yards of the houses of this 
city are not so large and commodious, 
generally, as those of Philadelphia. 
The one attached to my lodgings is 
certainly not more than 16 feet 
square, though the house is of a 
large size ; nor, judging from the 
blocks of buildings (I cannot call 
them squares), do I think many of 
them can be even of a moderate 
size : this, to a Philadelphian, would 
prove very disagreeable. 

Many of the wharves are large 
and convenient, and have extensive 
ranges of excellent brick stores 
erected on them: many are very 
narrow, and inconvenient in the ex- 
VOL. VII. NO. XLI. 
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treme, and make a poor appear- 
ance. ; 

I would like to remain here a con- 
siderable time ; I would then have 
an opportunity of visiting the envi- 
rons of the city, which are said to 
abound in beautiful and picturesque 
scenery.—“ Mine host” told me just 
now, that he believed I was writing 
an account of my travels ; he was 
very near the truth. Mr. 5S—, 
of Philadelphia (who, with his wife 
and acharming girl, his daughter, 
whose sparkling eyes have capti- 
vated the hearts of one half of the 
gentlemen who lodge here, are 
now my fellow lodgers), says I should 
commit my thoughts on every thing 
which occupies them, to writing ; 
he is right—but I cannot do it if 
I would, for I should then be obliged 
to carry materials for writing me- 
morandums with me wherever [I 
go; and the citizens of New York, 
if they saw me thus engaged, would 
think I came as a spy, * to discover 
the nakedness of the land.” My 
practice is as follows: in the eve- 
ning, if I do not wish to go abroad, 
I place myself at the table, prepa- 
red for writing down whatever I 
have seen worthy of notice during 
the day ; should any company enter 
the room whose conversation pleases 
me, 1 join in it—sheuld it not, 1 
continue my employment. As Iam 
a stranger, no one comes to visit me; 
I do not, for this reason, conceive it 
necessary tosacrifice myown pursuits 
to listen a general and uninteresting 
conversation, unless [ think proper. 
Thus I enjoy all the pleasures of 
conversation, without being compel- 
led to endure the tedium of. its in- 
termissions. Do not be surprised if 
I remain a few days longer here 
than I at first intended, which I 
think will be the case, should no let- 
ters from you hasten my return. 1 
pray you write to me, and believe 
me to be, as ever, 

Your’s affectionately. 


I have visited New Federal 
Hall, or rather that part of it which 
6 
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is erected. When completed, it 
will be the largest and most elegant 
building I have seen. The lower 
story, or, perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, the foundation, is built of 
a fine brown stone, which is brought 
from’ some part of New Jersey ; 
what is called the back front of the 
edifice is of the same material. The 
whole structure is not less than 250 
feet in length, and a proportionate 
breadth. It consists, or will con- 
sist, of three connected divisions 
under one roof; the two wings are 
built on the same line, while the 
central part recedes from it a con- 
siderable distance: this part is orna- 
namented with four plain columns of 
white marble, closely connected 
with the front wall, which is built of 
the same material, adorned with pi- 
lasters, &c., which produce a good 
effect. It appears to be the inten- 
tion of the builders to annex a lofty 
portico to the front of the edifice, 
which will give it an air of magnifi- 
cence, which it can, in my opinion, 
never possess without it. Large 
quantities of marble are preparing 
for it; but as I have not seen the 
plan, I can only guess at what it 
will be, when finished, by that part 
which is so already. 

Old Federal Hall is not a building 
to my taste; it has an old, but, to me, 
not a venerable appearance. The 
upper story projects over the lower, 
and is supported by brick pillars, 
forming a continuation of open, 
arched entrances, to a sheltered 
walk extending along two sides of 
the building, between the pillars 
and the body of the lower part. This 


. ives it somewhat the appearance of 


a market-place, except that ithas no 
Stalls. ‘he front of the upper part 
issupported by four large pillars, ris- 
ing, not from the ground, but from 
the floor of the second story. Yet 
this building may have been con- 
structed according to the most ap- 
proved laws of architecture; and 
in the opinion of good judges may 
be very handsome: but, as 1 am not 
an architect, I call those structures 
elegant, or otherwise, as they appear 
to me to be one or the other. “Those 
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who do not like my description of 
this or any thing else I may happen 
to see, may accuse me of want of 
taste, if they will. To skill in de- 
scriptions of buildings, harticularly, 
I candidly disclaim all pretensions, 
and only endeavour to convey some 
notion of them to vou, not in archi« 
tectural terms, but in as plain En- 
glish as I] am able to write. 

Trinity Cherch, in Broadway, is 
a dark coloured stone building, or- 
namented with a steeple but little 
embellished ; the windows are of 
the Gothic kind, having pointed 
arches, and apparently leaden 
sashes, and small glasses, such as 
were sometime since to be found in 
old buildings in Philadelphia : it has 
a portico in front, formed,I believe, 
of six clusters of brown pillars, four 
in each, apparently six inches in 
diameter , supporting a perpendicu- 
lar section of a dome, surmounted 
with a mitre. 


To be continued. 
_ 
For the Literary Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF A MYSTERIOUS 
TRAVELLER. 


To the Editor, Sc. 


SIR, 

READING lately the novel en- 
titled the “ Zravels of St. Leon,” 
I experienced, I must confess, some 
disappointment in finding that a sub- 
ject which seems to present such a 
spacious field for the inventive pow- 
ers of a writer of imagination, 
should have been so treated as to af- 
ford, for the most part, only inci- 
dents of little interest, and some 
quaint, and rather dull, moral re- 
flections ; and, to be candid, my 
surprise was the greater, because 
I recollected how much my atten- 
tion had been excited, and my feel- 
ings interested, by the simple and 
natural story of “ Caleb Williams,” 
by the same author. 

But it is not my intention to write 
a critique on either of these works, 
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which have been long since before the 
public, and the subject of various 
critical animadversions: I havebeen 
induced to address this letter to you, 
by not long since meeting with a sto- 
ry similiar te that of Dr. Camp- 
bell, on which the novel of “St. 
Leon” is founded, of a mysterious 
foreigner, who is said to have been 
much the subject of conversationg 
both in England and on the continent, 
somewhat more than forty years ago. 
It is thus related in a periodical 
publication, conducted by the cele- 
brated Dr. Hill, in the year 1760. 


I have transcribed it for the amuse-. 


ment of such of your readers as 
are admirers of the marvellous, and 
fond of mysteries, whether elucidat- 
ed or never explained. 

“ Whatever may have been the 
business of a certain foreigner here, 
about whom the French have just 
made, or affected to make, a great 
bustle, there is something in his 
most unintelligible history that is 
very entertaining, and there are ac- 
counts of transactions which border 
sonearly upon the marvellous, that it 
is impossible but they must excite the 
attention of this Athenianage. I ima- 
gine this gentleman, against whom 
no ill was ever alleged, and for 
whose genius and knowledge I have 
the most sincere respect, will not 
take umbrage at my observing, that 
the high title he assumes is not the 
right of lineage, or the gift of royal 
favour. What is his real name is 
perhaps one of those mysteries 
which, at his death, will surprise 
the world more than all the strange 
incidents of his life ; but himself 
will not be averse, I think, to own 
this by which he goes to be no more 
than a travelling title. 

“ There seems something insulting 
in the French term un inconnu, by 
which they have spoke of him ; and 
the terms we have borrowed from 
their language of an avanturter, 
and a chevalier @industrie, always 
convey reproach. As they have 
heen applied to this—I had almost 
said—nobleman, it is justice to de- 
clare, that in any ill sense they ap- 
pear. to be very foreign from his 
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character. It is certain that, like 
the persons generally understood by 
these denominations, he has sup- 
ported himself always at a consider- 
able expence, and in perfect inde- 
pendence, without ary visible or 
known way of living ; but let those 
who say this always add, that he 
does not play; nor is there, per- 
haps, a person in the world who 
can say he enriched himself six- 
pence at his expence. 

“ The country of this stranger is 
as perfectly unknownas is hisname ; 
but concerning both, as also of his 
early life, busy conjecture has taken 
the place of knowledge ; and as it 
was equal what to invent, the per- 
verseness of human nature, and 
perhaps envy in those who took the 
charge of the invention, has led 
them to select passages less favour- 
able than would have been furnish- 
ed by truth. Till more authentic 
materials shall be produced, it will 
be proper that the world suspend 
their curiosity ; andcharity requires 
us not to believe some things which, 
when examined, wiil no doubt be 
found to have no foundation. 

* All we can with justice say is— 
this gentleman is to be considered 
as an unknown and _ inoffensive 
stranger, who has supplies for 4 
large expence, the sources of which 
are not understood. 

** Many years ago he was in Eng- 
land ; and since that time he has 
visited the several other European 
kingdoms, always ‘keeping up the 
appearance of a man of fashion, 
and always living with credit. 

“ The reader remembers GilBlas’s 
master, who spent his money with- 
out any body’s understanding how 
he lived : this is applicable, in more 
respects than one, to this stranger ; 
who, like him, has been examined 
also in dangerous times, but found 
innocent and respectable. But there 
is this difference, that the hero of 
our story seems to have his money 
concentrated, as chemists keep 
their powerful menstruums—not in 
its natural and bulky form, for no 
carts used to come loaded to his 
lodgings. 
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‘* He had the address to find the 
reigning foible always of the place 
where he was going to reside, and 
on that he built the scheme of ren- 
dering himself agreeable. When 
he came, long since, to England, he 
found music was the hobby-horse of 
this country, and took the fiddle 
with as good a grace as if he had 
been (as our poet would have called 
it) a native player. In Italy the 
virtu reigns, and there he appear- 
ed a connoisseur in gems, antiques, 
and medals; in France he was a 
fop ; in Germany a chemist. 

“ By these arts he introduced 
himegelf in each of those countries ; 
and, to his high praise, it must be 
owned that to whichever of them, 
or to whatsoever else it may have 
been that ne was bred, yet which- 
ever he chose for the time seemed 
to have been the only employment 
of his life. With regard to music, 
he not only played but composed, 
and both in a high taste. Nay, his 
very ideas were accommodated to 
the art; and in those occurrences 
which had no relation to music, he 
found means to express himself in 
figurative terms, deduced from this 
science. I remember an incident 
which impressed this strongly on 
my memory. I had the honour to 
be at an assembly of lady ****, 
who, to many other good and great 
accomplisiments, added a taste for 
music so delicate that she was made 
a judge in the disputes of masters. 
This stranger was to be of the par- 
ty ; and toward evening he came, in 
his usual free and polite manner, 
but with more hurry than was cus- 
tomary, and with his fingers stop- 
ped in his ears. I can conceive 
easily that in most men this would 
have. been avery ungraceful atti- 
tude ; and I am affraid it would have 
been construed ito an ufigenteel en- 
trance; but he had a manner that 
made every thing agreeable. They 
had been emptying a cart-load of 
stones just at the door, to mend the 
pavement: he threw himself into 
a chair, and when the lady asked 
what was the matter, he pointed to 
the place, and said— I am stun- 





ned with a whole cart-load of dis- 
cords,” 

“ Jt was thus in all the rest: 
among the Germans, where he play- 
ed chemistry, he was every inch a 
chemist ; and he was certainly in 
Paris every inch a fop. 

*“ From Germany he carried into 
France the reputation of a high and 
sovereign alchemist ; one who pos- 
sessed the secret powder, and, in 
consequence, the universal medicine. 
The whisper ran this stranger cotld 
make gold.. The expence at which 
he lived seemed to confirm that ac- 
count; but the minister at that 
time, smiling, answered, he would 
put iton a short issue. He order- 
ed an inquiry to be made whence 
the remittances he received came ; 
and told those who applied to him 
that he would soon show them what 
quarries they were which yielded 
this philosopher’s stone. ‘The means 
that great man took to explain the 
mystery, though very judicious, 
served only to increase it. Whe- 
ther the stranger had accounts of 
the inquiry that was ordered, and 
found means to evade it, or by what 
other accidents it happened, it is 
not known ; but the fact is, that in 
the space of two years, while he 
was thus watched, he lived as usual, 
paid for every thing in ready money, 
and yet no remittance came into 
the kingdom for him. 

*“ The thing was speken of, and 
none now doubted what at first had 
been treated asa chimera. He was 
understood to possess, with the other 
grand secret, a remedy for all dis- 
eases, and even for the infirmities 
in which time triumphs over the 
human fabric. 

‘“ A certain duchess, who had 
been fourteen years a celebrated 
coquette, began to think she saw, 
or feared she should see, some of 
those marks which age imprints 
on the face of beauty. She sent to 
this stranger: “ Monsieurlecomte,”’ 
said she, “ what I shall say wants 
more apology than I know how to 
make; but you are all politeness. 
They tell me you have that inesti- 
mable secret, worth more than all 
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your gold, the medicine that will 
restore youth. I don’t know that I 
want it yet, but time is time; and 
perhaps, monsieur, what it can 
remedy it will more easily prevent. 
I would be early in my care. Come, 
answer me, can I obtain it of you? 
Let me have it, and name your con- 
ditions.” 

“ The stranger put on a mysteri- 
ous air, and answered :—“ Those 
who have these secrets do not 
chuse it should be known they have 
them.” “I know, sir,” replied the 
lady ; ** but you may confide in me.” 
In fine, he was prevailed upon. He 
brought, next day, a phial of four 
or five spoonfuls. He told her ten 
drops was enough to take at once, 
and that only: at the new and full of 
the moon; that it was innocent; 
but if she wasted this, perhaps it 
would not. be easy to get a sup- 
ply. 

“ The lady put it by in the secure 
place where she kept her rouge, 
and went out on a visit. Her wo- 
man happened that afternoon to be 
seized with the cholic. She looked 
ever the house for a &gueur (in 
England we should say a dram), 
and finding this phial in so careful a 
state of preservation, she doubted 
not its excellence. She smelt to it— 
twas fragrant ; she tasted it—’twas 
ps pleasant ; and she drank it all 
Om, 

*“ The cholic vanished, and she 
sat down in great spirits to adjust 
her lady’s toilet. 

“ At evening the duchess came in 
tired, limped to her chamber, and 
was Calling for ber things, when 


casting her eyes upon the woman— 


* Child,” says she, * who are you? 
What do you want with me? How 
came you here ‘” The other only 
curtesied, and the duchess peevish- 
ly bade her go. She answered— 
‘“* Your grace is pleased to speak in 
an uncommon manner ; I have the 
honour to be your grace’s woman, 
and wait to undress you.” 

** Heaven and earth!’ replied 
the duchess, “ you my woman! 
Why, child, mv woman is five-and 
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forty ; you, Idare swear, have not 
yet seen sixteen.” 

“ The mystery was never explain- 
ed; all France rang with the mira- 
cle: but the stranger was gone ;. 
and the duchess is now as grey as 
other matrons of sixty-six, never 
having been able to obtain another 
bottle. 

“ Thus is the story told, and thus 
it will be told in Paris many gener- 
ations, All that appeared was thus: 
but whether the medicine had trans- 
formed the woman, or the stranger 
had removed her and put a young 
one in her place, it is not mine to 
determine.” 

Such is this story ; but whether 
any other accounts of this extraor- 
dinary personage are still extant, 
or whether it is a jeu d’esfirit of the 
editor of this work, suggested, pos- 
sibly, by the wonderful narrative in 
the Hermififius Redivivus of Dr. 
Campbell, which gave occasion to 
the novel of St. Leon, and which 
the author of that work supposes, 
likewise, to be the mere fiction of 
the writer, and not to be found in 
any other publication, as he pre- 
tends, I cannot undertake to say. 
If any of your readers have ever 
met with further accounts of this 
extraordinary traveller, they may, 
perhaps, be able to throw some 
light on this obscure subject. 


Iam, &c. 


A CONSTANT READER. 
— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ANECDOTES. 
Henry IV of France. 


SOME days before the battle of 
Ivry, Henry IV arrived one eve- 
ning, incognito, at Alencon, with 
few attendants, and alighted at the 
house of an officer who had been 
much attached tohim. The officer 
was absent, and his wife, who did 
not know the kinp, received him as 
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one of the generals of the army ; 
and was still more attentive to him, 
as he said he was the friend of her 
husband. Towards evening, how- 


ever, the king thought he discover- 


ed some signs of uneasiness in the 
countenance of his hostess. * What 
is the matter, madam ?” said he; 
“ T hope Iam not the cause of any 
embarrassment to you; but as the 
night has approached, I have ob- 
served that you are less cheerful 
Tell me frankly the reason, and 
be certain that I will not put you to 
the least inconvenience.” Sir,” 
replied the lady, “ I will not con- 
ceal it from you: to-day is Friday, 
and if you are in the least acquaint- 
ed with the province in which we 
live, you will not be surprised when 
I tell you, that [know not how J shall 
procure any thing for your supper 
that is fit to be set before you. I 
Ihavealready made inquiry through 
the whole town, but in vain, except 
that one of my neighbours tells me 
he has a fat turkey ; but this he 
will let me have only on condition 


that he shall come and eat part of 


it; and as he is only a tradesman, 
though he has acquired some money, 
he does not appear to me a Suitable 
guest for your company: he wiil 
not, however, part with his turkey 
op any other terms.” * This man,” 
said the king, * < ppears to me to 
be a merry fellow.” Yes, sir,” 
said the lady, “ he is the wit 
of the town; and, besides, a very 
worthy .man, and a good French- 
man.” ‘ Oh, let him come, then,” 
replied the king; “ Lam rather hun- 
gry, and even if he should be some- 
what troublesome, it will be better 
to sup with him than not sup at 
all.” 

The tradesman being informed 
that his stipulation was complied 
with, dressed himself in his Sunday 
clothes, and soon made his appear- 
ance with histurkey ; and, while it 
was dressing, entertained the king 
with so many pleasant sallies of wit 
and amusing anecdotes of his neigh- 
bours—for he was ,well. versed in 
the scandalous history of the whole 
town——that the monarch, though 
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almost dying with hunger, waited 
for his supper without the least im- 
patience. The pleasantry of the 
man increased while they were at 
table, and the good king laugh- 
ed with full satisfaction of heart ; 
which encouragement seemed to re- 
double the wit and humour of his 
guest. 

When the king was about to rise 
from table, the honest tradesman 
suddenly dropped on his knees be- 
fore him :—“ Sire,” exclaimed he, 
“ pardon my presumption. This 
day is assuredly the happiest day of 
my life. I saw your majesty pass 
when you arrived here: 1 was for- 
tunate enough to know you ; but I 
said nothing, not even to this lady, 
when T found she did not know our 

. . 7 
great King. Pardonj siré, a’ thou- 
sand pardons? | aished ,only to 
amuse you for an, hour or'two.” 

The lady was now. also at the 
feet of the king, who bade them rise, 
with that goodness for which he was 
ever distinguished. No, sire !” ex- 
claimed the tradesman, still continu- 
ing on his knees, “ I will remain 
thus till you shall have deigned to 
listen to me for a moment.” “ Speak, 
then,” said the monarch, whose cu- 
riosity was raised by this address, 
“Sire,” said the man, with great 
gravity of voice and manner, “ the 
glory of my king is dear to me, and 
1 cannot reflect without the most 
poignant grief, that it must be tar- 
nished by your majesty’s having ad- 
mitted to sit at table such a fel- 
low aslam. And this there is but 
one means to prevent.” * What 
may that be?” said Henry. “ To 
grant me _ letters of nobility.’ 
“Grant you letters of nobility !” 
“ Why not, sire? Though I was 
once an artisan, lama Freachman ; 
and 1 hope I have as honest a heart 
as any gentleman.” “ Very well, my 
friend: but what arms will you bear?” 
“My turkey, sire, which to-day 
has procured me so great an ho- 
nour.” Well said !” exclaimed 
the monarch: “ Ventre saint gris ! 
You shall be noble, and bear your 
turkey in pale.” 

The tradesman afterwards bought 
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an estate in the environs of Alencon, 


‘which was erected into a cha/ellerie, 


or manor, under his name, which 
he never would change. His de- 
scendants long possessed it, and bore 
for.their arms a turkey in pale. 


When the celebrated duke of 
Ormond (whose family name was 
Butler) was lord-lieatenant of Ire- 
land, he had given his promise to 
a clergyman cf the name of Joseph 
» that he would promote him 
on the first vacancy. The reve- 
rend gentleman, however, had the 
mortification to experience two dis- 
appointments. When, therefore, it 
was next his turn to preach before 
his excellency, he endeavoured to 
refresh his memory, by selecting, 
for his text, Gen. xl, 23. “ Yet 
did not the chief dutler remember 
Joseph, but forgot him.” This gen- 
teel hint was successful ; for, after 
the sermon, he was told, that 
the next vacancy should . convince 





-him that the chief duiler had not 


forgotten Josefih ; and the promise 
was fulfilled. 


A very wealthy financier had an 
only son, who, though he possessed 
a strong understanding, and gave 
many proofs of ready wit, had such 
a passion for play, that he passed 
all his leisure time at cards, and, 
his whole attention being thus occu- 
pied, learned nothing. His father, 
finding the strength of this propen- 
sity, took from him all his tutors, 
observing, that since he seemed 
destined by nature tobe a gamester, 
he was resolved to preserve him as 
much as possible from being a dupe. 

He therefore assigned him mas- 
ters in piquet, whist, quacrille, 
ombre, and back-gammon. He was 
obliged to rise at Gay-break to take 
lessons from these, and was allowed 
scarcely a moment’s rest. He was 
compelled to play trom morning tll 
night; which gave him such an 
aversion to play, that he detested 
it ever after. He soon earnestly re- 
quested that he might again be put 
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under his former teachers. At 
length his request was complied 
with, and he returned to his studies 
with ardour and success. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
EDMUND CURL. 


THE following particulars rela- 
tive to Curl, the bookseller, charged 
by Pope with buying and printing 
stolen copies of Pope’s “ Letters to 
his Friends,” &c., may not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. They are 
selected from the account given of 
this celebrated printer, by a gen- 
tleman to whom he was well 
known. 

Curl was in person very tall 
and thin, an ungainly, aukward, 
white-faced man. His eyes were a 
light grey, large, projecting, goggle, 
and purblind. He had a good natu- 
ral understanding, and was well ac- 
quainted with more than the title- 
pages of books. He talked well on 
some subjects. He was not an infi- 
del, as Mrs. Rowe misrepresents 
him in one of her letters to lady 
Hartford. Though he did not reject 
the truth, he however failed to adopt 
the practice of christianity. Trust- 
ing entirely to the merits of the Sa- 
viour, he indulged in every evil 
propensity to which a corrupted 
heart was liable. He was a debau- 
chee to the last degree, and so inju- 
rious to society, that, by filling his 
translations with wretched notes, 
forged letters, and bad pictures, he 
raised the price of a four shilling 
book to ten. Thus, in particular, 
he managed Burnet’s Archiology. 
When told how very culpable such 
conduct was, he replied, “ what 
must I do? Fortune (or rather the 
want of fortune) has made me a 
bookseller. My translators, in pay, 
lie, three in a bed, at the Pewter 
Platter, in Holborn, They must 
not quite starve, so I keep them 
constantly employed in endeavours 
to deceive the public.” For certain 
immoral publications he lost his 
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ears. As to drinking, he was too 
fond of money to spend any in mak- 


- ing himself happy that way; but, at 


another’s expence, he would drink 
every day, till he was quite blind, 
and as incapable of self-motion asa 
block. Such was Edmund Curl, 
who died (it is believed in 1748) 
penitent, dejected, and miserable ! 

From this little sketch, it may be 
readily imagined, Curl was fully 
capable of publishing what he knew 
to be stolen, if it were likely to tend 
to his €molument ; yet, since he ap- 
pears to have been so thoroughly 
worthless, surely that satire of 
Pope’s was misapplied, which ho- 
noured him with ‘a hiche in the 
Dunciad ? 


—— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
TRAGICAL ANECDOTE. 


A PRENCH officer, of the name 
of Tauvernay, lately arrived at 
Paris from Saint Domingo. He 
had been absent fifteen months, 
and was, before his departure, be- 
trothed to a mademoiselle de Ver- 
nois. At his return, he hastened 
to see his. mistress, and pressed 
her to fix the day of their marriage. 
The Sunday following was agreed 
on; and his sister was informed of 
the day that was to make him hap- 
py. In one of those unguarded mo- 
ments, when even the most prudent 
may err, miss Tauvernay determin- 
ed to try her brother’s love, by giv- 
ing him reason tobe jealous of his 
mistress. She told him, that, as 
an aflectionate sister, she was sorry 
to see him so much attached to a 
lady who did not return his love ; 
and, to convince him, she asked 
him the next day to be in the Bois 
de Boulogne, mot far from La Ba- 
gatelle, and, atfive o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, he would undoubtedly find 
mademoiselle de Vernois, in her 
usual evening’s walk, accompanied 
with her usnal evening’s companion. 
With’an anxiety of mind easily tobe 
imagined, he arrived at the fatal spot, 
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where he had not been long before 
he saw his mistress, not only arm- 
in-arm witha genteel young man, 
but caressing him in a manner that 
would have bewildered an imagina- 
tidh less heated than his own. No 
sooner had his mistress and her 
companion passed his place of 
concealment, than he rushed for- 
ward and shot them both through 
the head. But what was his sur- 
prise, after this desperate act, to 
find the supposed youth, whom he 
had murdered as a rival, was his 
own sister. He drew his sword and 
stabbed himself to the heart, as a 
punishment for his jealousy and his 
crime. In his pocket was found a 
letter addressed to his sister, thank- 
ing her for the information, and 
bequeathing her all his property. 
‘Tauvernay was twenty-seven years 
of age, miss Tauvernay twenty-one, 
and mademoiselle de Vernois nine- 
teen. 


= 
for the Literary Magazine. 
ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 


‘Without friends the world is but a 
wilderness.” 
BACON. 


SUCH were the sentiments of a 
philosopher profoundly acquainted 
with the human passions, and well 
experienced in the various vicissi- 
tudes of life. My lord Verulam is 
no common authority. His philo- 
logical, his moral, and his phiioso- 
phical resexrches are not merely 
the effusions of a subtle or restless 
mind. His precepts flow from the 
purest fountain of wisdom; to 
elucidate which, be it our study to 
inquire into the true nature of friend- 
ship, to examine its influences as it 
regards society, and its effects on 
the human mind, abstractedly. 
The task is pleasing and instruc- 
tive. 

The two leading principles in 
man are seif-love and reason; they 
are both necessary. Self-love is evi- 
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dently the stronger, because it is the 


spring of motion, and the moving 
principle requires most action. Its 


object is nigh, and sees immediate. 


advantage ; whereas reason is for- 
med to compare, check, and advise, 
and its prospect lies at a distance. 
Still, however, these two principles 
are so interwoven with the passions, 
that the ends of Providence are 
thereby answered. Hence the ne- 
cessity of that friendship which 
comprehends gratitude, prudence, 
benevolence, charity, and _ love. 
Friendship must therefore be a vir- 
tue, because its fruit is the essence 
of philanthropy ; and a christian 
grace, inasmuch as charity is the 
universal cement of true religion. 
Establishing this incontrovertible 
axiom, we easily discover that the 
world would indeed “ be a wilder- 
ness without this divine sympathy, 
the offspring of charity, sweetener of 
life, and solder of society.” Friend- 
ship is the best gift of charity. The 
heart cannot taste any real happi- 
ness if the seeds of benevolence are 
not cherished in it. Love is the 
produce, love to God, and charity to 
men. Such a principle, too, is evi- 
dently the sweetener of life, because 
from this source flow rivers of good- 
ness for the benefit and well-being 
of mankind. This itis that assisteth 
the poor in their trouble, that che- 
rishes the helpless orphan and 
widow, that comforteth suffering 
virtue, that hath a noble effect upon 
all accidents and conditions, that 
relieves our cares, raiseth our 
hopes, and abates our fears ; in 
fine, it is this that rejoiceth in the 
prosperity and happiness of all man- 
kind. Friendship is no less the 
“solder of society.” No harmony 
can subsist without it. Extinguish 
this lively quality, and you destroy 
sincerity and justice. Friendship 
believeth not the tales of envy, nor 
repeateth the slanders of malevo- 
lence. It forgives the injuries of 
men, it knows not revenge and ma- 
lice. ‘The anxieties of men excite 
the compassion of friendship, and it 
delights in alleviating the burthen 
of their misfortunes, 
VOL. VII- NO. XLT. 
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Friendship is a most endearing 
and expansive deity. That which 
promoteth good is of itself good, and 
it behoveth man to be friendly to all 
his fellow-creatures ; in truth, itis 
his interest to be so, and, notwith- 
standing the subtlety of some reason- 
ers, philanthropy will ever be found 
a virtue of the first class. Let us 
but for a moment seriously consider 
our wants and imperfections, and 
contemplate the wisdom and good- 
ness of our Creator, who has en- 
dowed us with every faculty, and 
placed us in society to receive and 
confer reciprocal helps, and mutual 
obligations. Let us deduce in- 
ferences therefrom, and see how 
infinitely we owe every enjoyment 
to the assistance of others. Hence 
too we perceive the immutable 
bonds of society, and are convinced 
that we form a small but extraordi- 
nary balance in the scale of Omni- 
potence. 

Having thus expatiated on that 
friendship which is charity in com- 
mon, it remains to show the ever- 
blossoming beauties of individual 
friendships, from prattling infancy to 
youth’s gay fruits, from thence to 
more mature and sober manhood, 
and from thence to that venérable 
stage of life, old age. 

When we take a retrospect of 
our actions in infancy, a thousand 
little endearing incidents present 
themselves : such as the. calm 
scenes where we so often had many 
a simple innocent sport, when na- 
ture pleaseth, and our fluttering 
heart promised more than even 
fancy drew. O! how delicious to 
to think on past friendships formed 
at school, when the heart’s light 
joy diffuseth a playful happiness all 
around, and each little palpitating 
breast felt delights unutterable. Phe 
time has gone by, but the enchant- 
ing scene lives in memory’s liveliest 
hues. 

Gracious God! the recollection 
of past times bursts upon our minds 
with a tearful remembrance, and 
calls forth from the soul a thousand 
sensations pregnant with pleasure 
and with sorrow. 
4 
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Essay on Friendship. 


—«“O then the longest summer’s day 
‘d too; too much in haste; still 
© the full heart seh 
Had not imparted half; twas happ 
T0o exquisite to last.” 


Youth is a time when the facul- 
ties are in full vigour, and the pas- 
sions impetuous. ‘The dictates of 
reason are now too often unattended 
to, yet moments of consideration 
intrude. In this state of mind, it 
behoves us to reflect on the princi- 
ples of our intimates and friends. 
A very great and important advan- 
tage of friendship is the opportuni- 
ty it gives to us for knowledge or 
good advice. © Impressions made at 
this period are @delible, the heart 
being warm and tremblingly alive 
to generous emotions. “It is now 
we imbibe these principles which 
must ultimately regulate our con- 
duct, and fix the colour of our fu- 
ture years.” Hence also the vast 
importance of discreet and proper 
friendships, of cementing, as it 
were, a generosity of thought with 
an aptitude for justice and virtue, 
In fact, friendship can scarcely ex- 
ist where virtue is not the founda- 
tion. Good and wise men can only 
be real friends ; the giddy thought- 
less may for a while be tolerable 
companions, but it js our duty to 
avoid their excesses. Absorbed in 
the maze of idleness, or of dissipa- 
tion, even the vigorous mind is too 
soon enervated. It loses its tone,. 
gets more and more lax, and is at 
length totally bereft of that gener- 
ous disdain of naeanness,or that ar- 
dent care of virtue, so characterise 
tic of a free and vigorous Cconstitu- 
tion. However tefiacious we may 
and ought to be of our bosom friends, 
it is nevertheless our duty to be 
friendly to all mankind. 

I do not think it was well said by 
Dr. Johnson, “ that friendship may 
be at once fond and lasting, there 
must not only be equal virtue in 
cach part, but virtue of the same 
kind; not only the same end must be 
proposed, but the same means must 
be approved by both.” ‘The simi- 
larity of sentiment here recommend- 
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ed is rare, and alike‘inadequate to 
the general or the universal happi- 
néss of society, Liberality of senti- 
ment is truly a conciliating medicine, 
and powerfully ameliorates the af- 
fections. Necessary though stabi- 
lity be in friendship, yet the imper- 
fection of a friend should be looked 
upon with an eye of candour. Our 
own faults are numerous, 

It is adviseable for all who have’ 
entered into a firm friendship to 
make an amicable stipulation that 
they should mutually admonish and 
reprove each other. In endeavour- 
ing to rectify the errors of a friend, 
we only discharge an incumbent 
duty which we owe to society, and 
act the part of real friendship. 

View juvenile friendships in this 
light, and the consequences are the 
most delightful. Life can only be 
clouded with fears and disappoint- 
ments to those whose hearts are cal- 
lous to the joys of an exalted friend- 
ship. 

Thus, having analyzed the nature 
of friendship in infancy and youth, 
we proceed to point out its effects 
on manhood. The mind grown 
more mature seeks for an exalted 
friendship, and strives with ardour 
to adorn the chain of society. By a 
mutual communication of sentiment, 
the intimacies contracted in youth 
is kept up on a more extended 
scale : hitherto they have only been 
the results of an immediate ac- 
quaintance ; now they become the 
means of lasting and serious friend- 
ship, founded upon a corroboration 
of sentiments. ‘Those, and those 
only, who have felt the pleasing in- 
fluence of the most genuine and ex- 
alted friendship, are capable of com- 
prehending its beauties. “The coun- 
try, with all its delights, those dearly 
pleasing prospects which On retro- 
spection give such infinite pleasure 
to the sensitive heart, all, all turn 
pale when compared to that sacred 
thing friendship. 

Hence the manly resolve, the pa- 
triot wish, and the filial tie of soft- 
eyed affection. Hencé too that con- 
fidence in families, that union in 
empires, and that mildness of cha- 
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racter, which pre-eminently distin- 
guishes a well-poised government, 
and a happy people, 

Cicero used to say, “ that it was 
no less an evil for a man to be with- 
outa friend than to have the hea- 
vens without a sun.” AndSocrates 
thought friendship the sweetest pos- 
session, and that no piece of ground 
yielded more or pleasanter fruit 
than a true friend. Seneca says, 
“that friends are the whole world 
to each other ; or that he who has 
a friend to himself is algo a friend to 
mankind.” Nothing can have a 

eater assurance that two men are 
friends than when experience makes 
them mutually acknowledge it. It 
is not in the scale of prosperity we 
are to weigh friendship; adversity is 
the juster criterion. Adversity soon 
proves the falsity and deception of 
pretended friends. Friendship that 
has an eye to advantage, resembles 
a negociation, and its duration 
dwindles away so soon as that ad- 
vantage is no more. True friend- 
ship displays itself in the brightest 
colours when put to the trial. Amid 
all the dreary vicissitudes (and 
Heaven knows there are plenty), 
amid all the misfortunes with which 
we are visited, or the pleasures that 
surround us, the advice, the assis- 
tance, or the participation of a 
friend, is equally desirable, equal- 
ly an event “devoutly to be wished.” 

To drop the curtain, we shall 
trace friendship to that period when 
we mellow into age. Happy, thrice 
happy old age, that leavest this 
stage with the unbounded prospect 
of biiss replete in a “ far better 
world.” 

It is now we derive from medita- 
tion the purest sources of uninter- 
rupted enjoyment. It is now we 
participate in quietude, and repose 
in the company of valued friends, 
doubly endeared to us by time. 
Old age, so considered, is the most 
preferable condition of human life. 
A virtuous eld man tastes serene 
gaiety, and from the good will of 
his family, his neighbours, and fide- 
lity of friends, receives a rich re- 
ward for the rectitude and integrity 
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of his past life. Even at that period, 
whilst we beckon to the “ cold still 
chambers of the grave,” we mo 
and more are convinced, that a faith- 
ful friend is the medicine of life, and 
adds continually to the cup of happi- 
ness. 

Lovely, generous, and enthusi- 
astic as is friendship in all condi- 
tions, yet, in the married state, it 
perhaps is still more peculiarly en- 
gaging. 

‘«« Here friendship fully vents her softest 
powers ; 

Perfect esteem enliven’d by desire 

Ineffable, and sympathy of soul, 

Thought meeting thought, and will 
preventing will 

With boundless confidence : for nought 
but love 

Can answer love, and render bliss se- 
cure.” 


The conjugal state is certainly re- 
plete with friendship of the most re- 
fined nature ; when two congenial 
hearts unite in virtuous love, their 
every little domestic joy is height- 
ened into bliss by a mutual sympa- 
thy of feeling. The tenderest emo- 
tions of the soul, the warmest effu- 
sions of the heart, kindly vibrate 
to the responsive ties of affection 
and soiicitude, and continue to dif- 
fuse unspeakable joy all around, 
until 


‘‘ Together down they sink in socicl 
sleep, 

Together freed their gentle spirits fly 

To scenes where love and bliss immor- 
tal reign.” 


Tracing, as we have done, the 
nature and various effects of friend- 
ship, we may be fairly allowed to 
conclude with the words of*our 
motto, * without friends, the world 
is but a wilderness.” fe 


}— 
For the Literary Magazine. 


THE REFLECTOR. 


NO. XV. 


IN concluding my last paper, I 
considered how | should be affected 
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by the performance of an act of 
kindness towards myself, as it might 
from a motive of benevo- 

» the expectation of prohable 
future recompense, present return, 
or the gratification of a malevolent 
or at least a corrupt inclination, at 
my expence. I have in a former 
number observed, that the disposi- 
tions of men resemble each other 
greatly; or perhaps, more ex/filicitly, 
that men, considered as objects acted 
upon by external agents, are likely 
to feel nearly the same impressions, 
according to the nature of the agent. 
This must be my excise when I hap- 

n to mention my dear self instead 
of the great family of mankind. 
Whether I am justifiable or not in 
acting thus, every one maf deter- 
mine as he pleasés$ I will only say 
that I think more have done so be- 
fore me, than might ‘be imagined ; 
and in describing the effects of those 
passions or emotions which are 
common to all men, writers gene- 
rally describe their own real or pro- 
bable feelings. 

In determining the merit of an 
act of benevolence, or of kindness 
of a less exalted nature, particularly 
if performed for our benefit, we 
should be very careful not to weigh 
with too much nicety the motives 
by which our benefactor may be 
actuated. Ifthe motive is unknown, 
where there is nothing in the cha- 
racter of the man, nothing in his 
pecuniary abilities, or the attendant 
circumstances, to justify a suspicion 
of the rea/ motive, it must be con- 
sidered as praiseworthy, and to har- 
bour even a suspicion would .be un- 
just, ungenerous, and imprudent: un- 
just because it would be depriving 
another of a right, ungenerous be- 
causé jt would prove a disposition 
to undervalue a favour, a heart inca- 
pable of gratitude, and envious of 
superior virtue. 

Notwithstanding much has been 
said or written concerning the in- 
terested motives which prompt us 
to the performance of every action, 
TI cannot avoid believing, that were 
we capable of judging, we should 
find many disinterested actions, or 
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as much so as they can possibly be, 
consistently with the nature of the 


agent andthe act. Butit is not ne- 
cessary to prove an action praise- 
worthy, that we prove its disinter- 
estedness ; it is sufficient that it be 
innocent’: for instance, charity is 
considered as a virtue, and the ex- 
ercise of it (of course) meritorious. 
In the sacred volume, we are told 
by the Saviour of the world, “ te 
conceal from the left hand what the 
right doeth :” but this injunction is 
evidently aimed at charity purely 
ostentatious, for we find, in another 
part of the same book, (and the pu- 
rity of the morality it inculcates has 
seldom been questioned) that our 
good actions should be done in pub- 
lic, that others might be incited to 
follow our good example. We are 
not told that our actions must be 
purely disinterested; we are charged 
to show mercy, that we may receive 
it, to forgive, that we may be for- 
iven, and to assist our suffering 
ellow creatures, that we may be 
ourselves assisted in the day of ad- 
versity. 

Here we find that the merit of 
the act is not lessened, though the 
motive may be self-interest ; to the 
performance of every action we 
find annexed a proportionate re- 
ward; and if he who viewed men 
with an eye of purity did not con- 
demn actions which flowed from an 
interested source, certainly it. be- 
comes ues to view with charity the 
deeds of men, liable like ourselves to 
error and infirmity. 

But a man may be placed in a 
situation of a different nature, in 
which a view to the promotion of 
his own interest may be the induce- 
ment to the doing of something 
which may (while it produces the 
immediate effect) lead to conse- 
quences either in a high degree use- 
ful or prejudicial to society. If, sen- 
sible of the pessible consequence of 
the execution of his project, he per- 
sists in executing it, his motive may 


-be certainly considered as highly 


criminal, though the act itself be 

good abstractedly, as he is willing 

to promote his own interest even 
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at the expence of human happi- 
ness. 

Men are sometimes prompted to 
the performance of good actions by 
motives perfectly harmless, yet, in 
the opinion of rigid wisdom, con- 
temptible and improper : these are 
pride, ambition, and vanity, in all 
their varieties of glory, fame, and 
the love of fleeting and empty ho- 
nours. But wisdom may relax a little 
of its severity, and view these mo- 
tives with a kinder eye—nor at- 
tempt to check the attempts to gra- 
tify the inclination of those by whom 
they are cherished, but rather turn 
them to a good account. Let the 
proud man indulge his pride (fool- 
ish as itis), if he is proud to act 
justly, and too proud to descend to 
meanness ; let the’soldier indulge his 
love of glory in defending his coun- 
try against the attacks of an ene- 
my ; let the ambitious man fill the 
first rank in society, aye, let*him fill 
the highest stations, if he possesses 
the wisdom of a statesman and the 
honesty of a patriot ; let the vain 
man indulge himself in building hos- 
pitals, &e., if his vanity prompts 
him to so laudable an undertaking : 
society is benefitted by their indul- 
gence, and why should it not be so? 

I recollect a little story of a cir- 
cumstance which happened more 
than 2000 years ago, for aught I 
know to the contrary, somewhat 
relative to the subject of this paper, 
which, as it may amuse the reader, 
I will relate. In the days of ancient 
Greece, one of its cities was visited 
by that terrible scourge of huma- 
nity, a pestilence ; so great was its 
violence, that most of the wealthy 
inhabitants fled from the scene of 
danger to the more healthy air of 
the country ; some, however, with a 
noble contempt of personal peril, 
or rather with a determination to 
risk their lives in the alleviation 
of human woes, remained ; these 
visited the habitations of poverty, of 
disease, and death, and all the mi- 
series of so great a calamity ; they 
relieved the distresses of the poor 
by pecuniary donations, they attend- 
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ed the beds of the wretched suffer- 
ers, who, deserted by their friends, 
were left to ish in the extremes 
of human misery; they assisted, 
they comforted them, blunted the 
arrows of death, and in maty in- 
stances had the bodies of the dead 
conveyed to the last retreat of man ; 
they preserved order in the city by 
their watchfulness and energy, and 
lessened, in a great degree, the 
weight of the calamity. Many lost 
their lives in the performance of this 
first of human virtues. Among the 
survivors was one whohad been more 
than commonly active and useful ; he 
lavishly had applied his own means 
of support in relieving the miseries 
of others. Some time after, an office 
in the gift of the people (the govern- 
ment being democratical) became 
vacant, for which he offered him- 
self as a candidate ; by some unac- 
countable perversity of character or 
conduct, instead of electing him, 
they alleged that all his services 
did not merit any reward, because 
he had probably done them to merit 
their favour, and, by a still stranger 
madness, elected one who had done 
—nothing. 
VALVERDI. 
January, 1807. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ON THE COALITION ATTEMPTED 
BY SOME BRITISH ARTISTS BE- 
TWEEN POETRY AND PAINT- 
ING. 


A COALITION of a very pleas- 
ing nature has been attempted by 
some British artists, between poetry 
and painting. Poetry and, painting 
are no doubt congenial arts. ‘They 
have some principles or essential 
qualities in common, and denote si- 
milar energies in the mind of the 
poet and painter. _ . 

It is therefore exceedingly pleas- 
ing to see the fine fancy of the poet, 

articularly the bold and striking 
imagery of Shakespeare, realized 
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by the pencil; and displayed, as it 
were, not only to mental, but actual 
vision. 

But the eédneention i is no less just 
in criticism than in morals, that 
where we enjoy a great deal of plea- 
sure, we also encounter a good deal 
of danger. Pleasing as on many oc- 
casions mav be the effects of this 
combination between two of the most 
elegant arts, it ought not to be at- 
tempted in any iustance, without 
cautious deliberation and acute dis- 
cernment. In particular, much dis- 
cernment and good taste are re- 
quired for ascertaining. what passa- 
ges in a poem are proper subjects 
for painting. Here the admirers of 
painting and the partizans of its al- 
jiance with poetry may be inclined 
to ask, are not allfine passages in 
a poem fit to be delineated by the 
painter ? are not the arts congenial, 
and are they not produced by simi- 
lar energies? They are admitted to 
be congenial ; but some distinctions 
must be attended to. Let it be par- 
ticularly attended to and remem- 
bered, that what is highly poetical 
is not always picturesque. Many 
fine thoughts of the poet, and many 
objects presented by him tothe mind, 


cannot, by all the creative power of ° 


lines, colours, and shades, be ren- 
dered visible. Can any grief be 
more natural than that of Cordelia, 
when she is informed how cruelly 
her sisters have treated their father? 
But who can pourtray the feelings 
that shrink from notice, as the sen- 
-sitive plant from the touch; that 
veil themselves with reserve; that 
fly even from consolation, and hide 
themselves in the secret mazes 
and mysterious sanctuaries of the 
heart ? 


Kent. Did ycur letter pierce the queen 
to any demonstration of grief ! 
Gent. I say, she took.’em, read ’em, 
in my presence ; 
wAnd now and then an ample tear trill’d 
down * 
Her delicate cheek: it seemed she was 
/ a queen 
Over her passion, which, most rebel 
like, 
Sought to be king over her. 


. Kent. O, then it mov’d her. 
Gent. But not to rage. Patience and 
sorrow strove 
Which should express her goudisest : 
you have seen 
Sun-shine and rain at once Those 
happiest smiles 
That played on her ripe lip seem’d not 
to know 
What quests were in her eyes, which 
parted thence, 
As pearis from diamonds dropt.—Ia 
brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloy’d, 
If all could so become it. 
Kent. Made she no verbal question ! 
Gent. Once or twice, 
She heav’d the name of father, 
Pantingly forth, as if it prest her heart, 
Cry’d, Sisters! Sisters! What! i’ th’ 
storm of night ! 
Let pity ne’er believe it ! then she shook 
The holy water from her heav’nly eyes, 
And then retir’d to deal with grief 
alone. 


In Jike manner, the sublime and 
awful vision in the book of Job, the 
indistinct form of the spirit, the por- 
tentous ‘silence, and the solemn 
voice, shake and appal the soul, 
but set at defiance all the skill and 
dexterity of the mest ingenious art- 
ist, 

“ In thoughts from the visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on men, fear came upon me, and 
trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed be- 
fore my face; the hair of my flesh 
stood up; it stood still, but I could 
not discern the form thereof; an 
image was before mine eyes ; there 
was silence, and I heard a voice.” 

In fact, persons of real candour, 
who are capable of discerning and 
of giving attention to the beauties of 
nature, will acknowledge the exist- 
ence of many fine and striking land- 
scapes which cannot be imitated or 
displayed by the painter. Exquisite 
scenery, without being picturesque, 
may be distinguished both for beau- 
ty and grandeur. Or shall we say, 
as I have heard asserted by some 
fashionable connoisseurs, that no- 
thing in external nature, no combi- 
nation Whatever of water, trees, and 
verdure, can be accounted a beauti- 
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ful object, unless it can be transfer- 

red to the canvas. Contrary to this, 
it may at least be doubted, whether 
many delightful passages, if I may 
so express myself, though gazed at 
with tenderness, or contemplated 
with admiration, would not baffle 
all the power of the pencil. Though 
poetry ought to be like painting, 
yet the maxim or rule, like many 
other such rules and maxims, is 
not to be received without due limi- 
tation. 

It is therefore the duty of the paint- 
er, who by his art would illustrate 
that of the poet, to consider, in eve- 
ry particular instance, whether the 
description or image be really pic- 
turesque. I am loth to blame where 
there is much to cominend, and 
where the artist possesses high and 
deserved reputation. But will it 
not be admitted that the picture 
by Reynolds, which represents the 
death of cardinal Beaufort as de- 
scribed by Shakespeare, is liable to 
the censure of injudicious selection 
in the choice of a subject? Or is it 
possible for any colouring or deline- 
ation to convey the horror of the si- 
tuation so impressively as in the 
words of the poet ? 


Sal. Disturb him not, let him pass 
peaceably. 
King. Peace to his soul, if God’s 
good pleasure be !— 
Lord cardinal, if thou thinkest on 
Heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy 
hope.— 
He dies, and makes no sign :—O God, 
forgive him ! 


The subject is entitled to more 
particular consideration. Certain 
dispositions of mind produce great 
effects on the body; agitate the 
whole frame; impress or distort 
the features, Others again, more 
latent, or more reserved, suppress 
their external symptoms, scorn or 
reject, or are not so capable of ex- 
ternal display ; and occasion no re- 
markable, or no immediate change 
in limb, colour, or feature. Such pe- 
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culiar feelings and affections, averse 
to render themselves visible, are 
not fit subjects for that art which af- 
fects the mind, by presenting to the 
eye the resemblant signs of its objects. 
Despair is of this number : such utter 
despair as that of cardinal Beaufort. 
It will not complain, for it expects 
no redress ; it will not lament, for 
it desires no sympathy; brooding 
upon its hopeless affliction, it neit 
weeps, nor speaks, ‘ nor gives: 
sign.” But, in the picture ander 
view, the painter represents theehief 
character in violent and extréme 
agitation. Nor is even that agitation, 
if we allow despair to display agita- 
tion, of a kind sufficiently appropri- 
ated. Is it the sullen anguish, the 
suppressed agony, the horrid gloom, 
the tortured soul of despair: Nog 
it is the agitation of bodily pain.” 
The poor abject sufferer gnashes 
his teeth, and writhes his body, as 
under the torment of corporal suf- 
fering. The anguish is not that of 
the mind. No doubt, at a preceding 
moment, before his despondency 
was completely ratified, the poet 
represents him as in great pertur- 
bation ; but the affliction is from the 
pangs of death. 






War. See how the pangs of death do 
make him grin! 


But after his despair receives full 
confirmation from the heart-search- 
ing speech of Henry, his feelings are 
seared with horror, and his agony 
will “ give no sign.” For the mo- 
ment of the picture is not when 
Beaufort is said to be grinning with 
mortal anguish ; but the more awful 
moment, when, having heard the 
request of Henry, he sinks, of con- 
sequence,” into ihe deepest despon- 


dency. Before that, it would have,“ 


= 


been no other than the picture of a’ 
man, of dny man Whatever, expir- 
ing with bodily pain. if, indeed, the 
picture is .tov@xpresé any thing pe- 
culiar or characteristic, it must be 
despair formerly excited, but now 
ratified and confirmed by the speech 
of Henry. 
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King. Lord cardinal, if thou think- 
est on Heaven’s bliss, 
Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy 
hope.— 
He dies, and makes no sign:—O God, 
forgive him ! 


In short, the passage, highly sub- 
lime and affecting as it must be 
acknowledged, is more poetical than 
picturesque; and the artist has 

sted, on an ill-chosen subject, 
his powers, rather of execution in 

S$ instance, than of invention. 
Surely we see no masterly inven- 
tion in the preternatural being 
placed behind or beside the cardi- 
nal; for though the poet has said, 
in the character of Henry, that a 
“busy meddling fiend was laying 
siege to his soul ;” yet, as the speak- 
er did not actually see the fiend, 


“there was no occasion for introdu- 


cing him, like the devil in a puppet 
show, by the side of his bed. Nor 
is there much invention in the stale 
artifice of concealing the counte- 
nance of the king, because his feel- 
ings could not be painted. In fact, 
the affectionate astonishment and 
pious horror of Henry were fitter 
for delineation, than the silent, sul- 
len, and uncommunicative despair 
of Beaufort. 

~The rage of delineating to the 
eye all that is reckoned fine in wri- 
ting may be illustrated also, in the 
performances of other able and fa- 
mous artists. In Gray’s Ode on the 
Spring, we have the following alle- 
gorical description : 


Lo! where the rosy-bosom’d hours, 
Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers, 
And wake the purple year. 


- The hours accordingly, adorned 
with roses disposed as the poet de- 
scribes them, are represented on 
canvas, asa company of jolly dam- 
sels, twitching or pulling another 
very beautiful and eine female, 
who is represented as sleeping on a 
. bank, and clothed with a purple pet- 
ticoat. Seeing such things, it is 
impossible not to think of Quarles’ 
or Hugo’s emblems. ‘The thought, 
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“ who shall deliver me from this bo- 
dy of sin and death,” is presented to 
the eye, in one of them, by the figure 
of a man enclosed within the ribs of 
a monstrous and hideous skeleton, 
In truth, the inventor of the prints 
in some editions of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress (where, among others, 
Christian is represented as trudg- 
ing along like a pedlar, with a bur- 
den on his back) is entitled to the 
merit of priority in the extrava- 
gance of such inventions; for, let 
it be remembered, that it is only 
against extravagancies and misap- 
plications, and not against the in- 
vention itself, that I have ventured 
to remonstrate. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


OBSERVATIONS AND ANECDOTES, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRESENT 
POLICE, COMMERCE, STATE OF 
SOCIETY,AND MANNERS AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE, 


THE greater part of the night, 
in many European capitals, is little 
discriminated from the broad day 
in the bustle of crowded streets ; 
but the last muezzin has scarcely 
called the hour of evening prayer, 
before each habitually sober mussul- 
man retires from public notice, and 
the resort of thousands during a long 
day, from sun-rise to sun-set, be- 
comes an unoccupied space, like a 
desert. One hour after sun-set eve- 
ry gate of the city is shut, and en- 
trance strictly prohibited. 

The houses of the opulent Turks 
are large, with the most convenient 
part appropriated as the harem, 
which is usually surrounded with a 
court, be it ever so small, having a 
fountain in the midst. These apart- 
ments are remarkable for their 
neatness, and all the accommodation 
that the climate and architecture 
will admit ; for it is here only that 
the possessor displays any expence 
in ornament, or furniture. As to 
the houses in general, they are mere 
comfortless wooden boxes, cool in 
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summer, but ill adapted to wet or 
cold weather, being full of unglazed 
windows, and without fire places ; 
in winter supplied by earthen pans 
of charcoal, which suffocate whilst 
they warm you. The ground floor is 
a continuation of the street, and the 
stair-case a dirty ladder, frequently 
in darkness. 

That such a stillness should reign 
in the crowded streets of a capital, 
whoever has visited those of Eu- 
rope will observe with surprise ; 
there is no noise of carriages, and 
even “ the busy haunts of men,” are 
scarcely different from the abode of 
silence. 

Much of the romantic air which 
pervades the domestic habits of the 
persons described in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, particular- 
ly in inferior life, will be observed 
in passing through the streets ; 
and we recur with additional plea- 
sure to a remembrance of the de- 
light with which we at first perused 
them, in finding them authentic 
portraits of every oriental nation. 

Some years ago, no Frank could 
walk in Constantinople without the 
risk of incurring insult, and the 
merchants of Pera were usually 
protected by a janissary. At this 
time no molestation is to be feared, 
at least by a person who is prudent 
enough to give the upper hand to 
a Turk. This favourable change 
has taken place only since the con- 
clusion of the war in 1774. Many 
victories in succession had persuad- 
ed them of their superiority over 
the christians, of whom they have 
several millions of subjects ; till at 
the time above mentioned, prince 
Repnin, attended by six hundred 
soldiers, with their drawn swords, 
paraded through the city, when he 
came to give them that peace, 
which they had so humbly begged 
of the Russians, This circumstange 
has had a wonderful effect in redu- 
cing the insolence and ferocity of 
their national character. 

Fires are so frequent, that few 
months pass without them, and they 
are generally so furious, that whole 
districts are laid in ashes. Houses 
VOL, VII. NO. XLI. 
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are so. soon re-erected, that the 
former appearance of the streets 
is speedily restored, and little alter- 
ation is ever made in their form. 
Notice of a fire at Constantinople, 
or at Galata, is given by beating a 
great drum from two high towers ; 
the night watch then patrole the 
streets, striking the pavement with 
their staves shod with iron, crying 
out Yangen var—* There is a fire,” 
naming the place. The sultan is 
then summoned three times, and 
when the conflagration has lasted 
one hour he is forced to attend in 
person, and to bring mules with 
him laden with piastres, whichjhe 
distributes with his own hands to 
the firemen, who are very inactive 
before his arrival. These are arm- 
ed against accidents in the same 
manner as they are in London, and 
are equally expert and adventur- 
ous. Fires are extinguished by pull- 
ing down the adjoining houses, for 
the engines are very small, and 
borne on the shoulders of two men. 

The perfect resignation with 
which a good mussulman sees his 
house consumed by the flames, and 
himself reduced from affluence to 
poverty, has been often and justly 
remarked by others; he exclaims, 
Aliah Karin—“ God is merciful,” 
without apparent emotion, and has 
assured himself that,the same Pro- 
vidence which hath made him poor 
and abject, can once more restore 
him to wealth, if it be his fate. For 
the women, they have not the praise 
of such philosophy. They assemble 
in a group near the sultan, and un- 
mercifully load him with the bitter- 
est revilings, particularizing his own 
crimes and the errors of the govern- 
ment, and charging him with the 
cause of their present calamity. At 
such rencounters, no crowned head 
need envy sultan Selim his situation, 
As this is the only privileged time 
of conveying the voice of the people 
to his ears, and as women in’Turkey 
say any thing with impunity, it is 
presumed that many of the fires are 
not accidental. 

As a grand spectacle, detaching 
the idea of the commiseration of the 
8 
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calamity from the present view, if a 
volcanic eruption be excepted, none 
can exceed a great fire at Constan- 
tinople. The houses being construct- 
ed with wood, and frequently com- 
municating with magazines, filled 
with combustible materials, a vast 
column of flame, of the most lumi- 
nous glow, rises from the centre, 
which, lighting up the mosques and 
contiguous cypress groves, produces 
an effect of superior magnificence. 
In other cities, where the build- 
ings are of stone, the flames are 
seen partially, or are overpowered 
by smoke. 

The merchandize and trade of 
Constantinople are carried on prin- 
cipally in the khans, bazars, and be- 
zesten, according to the custom of 
the east, each of which requires a 
summary description. 

The khans are spacious struc- 
tures, with quadrangles erected by 
the munificence of the sultans, or 
some of the royal family, for the 
public benefit. They are entirely 
surrounded by a cloister and colon- 
nade, into which numerous cells 
open, generally repeated for three 
stories ; are built with stone, and fire- 
proof. Here the merchants from 
every part of the empire, who travel 
with carayans, are received with 
accommodations for themselves and 
their valuable traffic. 

In the bazars are assembled deal- 
ers of each nation under the Turk- 
ish government, who have small 
shops in front, and a room behind 
for their wares. These are very 
extensive cloisters of stone, lofty, 
and lightéd by domes ; are admira- 
bly adapted to the climate, and in 
summer are extremely cool. One 
calléd the Misr Chartshe, or Egyp- 
tian “market, is set apart for the 
merchandize ef Cairo, chiefly mine- 
rals and drugs, and is a great curi- 
osity for the naturalist. 2 

Other quarters are occupied by 
the wofking jewellers, where raw 
jewels may be advantageously pur- 
chased 53 and by the booksellers, 
who have each his assortment of 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian MS., 
of which they do not always know 





the value, but demafid a considera- 
ble price. The oriéntal scholar 
may here find MSS. equally beauti- 
ful and rare, as, since the avil com- 
motions in Persia, the most elegant 
books, taken in plunder, have been 
sent to Constantinople for sale, to 
avoid detection. 

The staple articles of importation 
from England are cloth and block 
tin, as the consumption of both is 
very great. English watches, pre- 
pared for the Levant market, are 
more in demand than those of other 
Frank nations, and are one of the 
first articles of luxury that a Turk 
purchases or changes, if he has mo- 
ney to spare. 

The national character is here 
admirably discriminated, and, to in- 
vestigate it with success, no place 
offers such opportunity as these 
markets. 

A stranger will wonder to see so 
many of their shops left open, with- 
out a master or guard ; but pilfering 
is not a Turkish vice. 

He should be informed previously, 
that no article of commerce has a 
stated price; bargains must be 
made, and the basest imposition is 
counted fair gain. The Turk is 
fixed to his shop-board with his legs 
under him for many hours, and 
never relaxes into civility with his 
Frank customer, but from the hopes 
of advantage. One may venture 
to give him two-thirds of his de- 
mand ; but to those of other na- 
tions not more than half. The 
Greek, more pliant and prevaricat- 
ing, praises his commodity beyond 
measure, and has generally to con- 
gratulate himself upon having out- 
witted the most cautious dealer. 
The Armenian, heavy and placid, 
is roused to animation only by the 
sight of money, which he cannot 
withstand. As for the Jew, every 
where a Jew, he is more frequent- 
ly employed as a broker, a business 
which that people have had address 
enough to engross; and some ac- 
quit themselves with honesty and 
credit. ‘Those of the lower sort are 
walking auctioneers, who tramp 
over the bazars, and carry the 
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goods with them, vociferating the 
price last offered. Each of these 
nations, Which constitute the vast 
population of Constantinople, has a 
different mode of covering the 
head, a circumstance soon learned, 
and which renders the groupes of 
figures sufficiently amusing, as it 
breaks the sameness of their other 
dress. The Armenians, Jews, and 
the mechanical Greeks, usually 
wear blue, which the Turks con- 
sider as a dishonourable colour, and 
have their slippers of a dirty red 
leather. 

The common trades are dispos- 
ed, all of one kind in single streets. 
Shoe-makers, furriers, and pipe- 
makers, with many others, occupy 
each their distinct district, and are 
seldom found dispersed, as in our 
cities, 

A room of very considerable di- 
mensions, is called the bezesten, or 
public exchange, where are collect- 
ed second-hand goods, which are 
hawked about by the auctioneers. 
In another part are the sarraffs, or 
money changers, Armenians, and 
Jews. 

The necessaries of life are well 
managed, and the shops of cooks, 
confectioners, and fruiterers,are ex- 
cellently well stored,and served with 
neatness, For the greater part of 
the year, sherbets with ice are cried 
about the streets, at a very cheap 
rate. The bakers exercise a lucra- 
tive, but a dangerous trade, if they 
are not proof against temptation to 
fraud. Their weights are examin- 
ed at ancertain times, and a com- 
mon punishment on detection is nail- 
ing their ear to the door-post- Upon 
a complaint made to the late visier 
Mehmét Melek against a notorious 
cheat, he orderedhim to be instant- 
ly hanged. The master escaped, 
but the servant, a poor Greek, per- 
fectly innocent, was executed. It 
was remarked toa Turk, that this 
injustice was foreign to the charac- 
ter for clemency, which Melek 
bore, when he sarcastically replied, 
“the visier had not yet breakfasted.” 

The coffee-houses, which abound, 
are fitted up in an airy Chinese 
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taste, and curiously painted. With- 
in, they are divided into partitions 
or stages without seats, for the 
Turks sit as the taylors with us. 
The resort of all ranks to them is 
universal and constant; and some 
during the greater part of the day, 
which passes there, consume thirty 
or forty pipes, and as many cups of 
coffee, boiling hot, thick, and with- 
out sugar. 

Beside these, near the Osmanie, 
are teriaki-hana, where (afioni) opi- 
um is sold ; and taken in gradation 
from ten to a hundred grains in a 
day. Intoxication with this noxious 
drug is certainly less prevalent than 
we have been informed; and he 
who is entirely addicted to it is con- 
sidered with as much pity or dis- 
gust as an inveterate sot is with us. 
The preparation of opium is made 
with several rich syrups, and in- 
spissated juices, to render it pala- 
table and less intoxicating, and re- 
sembles elder rob. It is either taken 
with a spoon, or hardened into small 
lozenges, stamped with the words 
Mash allah, literally, “the work 
of God.” 

The Turks take opium as an in- 
toxicant, or occasionally under an 
idea of its invigorating quality, 
when unusual fatigue is to be en- 
dured. The Tartar couriers, who 
travel with astonishing expedition, 
generally furnish themselves with 
Mash allah A \eading cause of 
its disuse is, that the prejudices re- 
specting wine are daily relaxing, 
which accounts for the scarcely cre- 
dible quantity and universality 
mentioned by old writers being 
unaccordarat with modern prac- 
tice. 

The administration of justice in 
Constantinople is notoriously ‘cor- 
rupt. It is placed solely in the 
hands of the oulemah, or ecclesi- 
astical body, who are confirmed in 
their rapacity by being secured from 
the interposition of the ye Teme 
as they receive no salary from the 
state. In these two causes origi- 
nates a system of enormous pecula- 
tion and bribery, so that for the 
poor there is no redress. Turkish 
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jurisprudence professes the implicit 
direction of the koran, but more at- 
tention is paid to the multékah, or 
sonhet, containing the traditional 
injunctions ; after all, the interest 
or caprice of the judge biasses the 
decision. 

The rank of Turkish lawyers is 
the mufti, or deputy to the sultan ; 
as kalife or oracle of the law, the 
kadilescars, of Roumily and Anado- 
ly ; supreme in their distinct dis- 
fricts, mollahs, muselims, and ka- 
dies. These hold their mekemehs, 
or, halls of justice, where they try 
criminals and hear causes, in which 
oral testimony always prevails 
against written evidence. Three 
MSS. of the Koran, the Evange- 
lists, and the Pentateuch, are kept 
by the kadies, who administer oaths 
upon them, according to the re- 
ligion of the person to be sworn. 
False witnesses are easily procured ; 
they frequent certain coffee-houses, 
where these infamous transactions 
are arranged. If one of ‘these 
wretches be too often detected, or 
has forfeited the interested conni- 
vance of the judge, he is given over 
to the punishment of the law. 
Mounted on an ass, with his arms 
and legs tied, and his face toward 
the tail, he is led through the streets 
and bazars, where he is insulted 
with every grossness, and, if a Turk, 
fares very ill. 

It is truly remarkable in so great 
a population, that criminal causes 
do not occur more frequently. Mur- 
ders are seldom heard of, and hap- 
pen amongst the soldiers oftener 
than other descriptions of people ; 
they “are certainly prevented by the 
prohibition of wearing arms in the 
capital. If the murderer escape 
justice for twenty-four hours, he is 
not amenable to the law; at least 
has a good chance of evading its 
vengeance. Robberies are not fre- 
quent, excepting in the great roads 
through distant provinces, where 
they are always punished with im- 
palement. ‘There isnoplace of public 
execution ; and when a criminal is 
condemned, he is led down the nearest 


street by the executioner, who is 
provided with a large nail and cord, 
which he places over the-door of 
any shop where he is not paid for 
forbearance. The body is raised a 
few. inches only above the ground, 
and must be left untouched for three 
days. In instances of decapitation, 
the*more honourable punishment, it 
is exposed as long in the street, with 
the head under the arm, if a musul- 
man, but if a rayah, between the 
legs. So horrid a spectacle excites 
no emotion in the mind of a Turk, 
for it is certain, that by no nation, 
be it as savage as it may, is the life 
of a man so little regarded as by 
them. This is a disgusting, but true 
sketch of their laws and executive 
justice. 

Personal combat, unknown to the 
ancients, but so universal in modern 
Europe since the days of Chibaley, 
is not practised amongst the Turks, 
nor is assassination, the disgrace of 
many nations, in any degree fre- 
quent. Connections with women, 
the great cause of inveterate quar- 
rels, are so arranged as to render 
interference with each other almost 
impossible. Before marriage they 
are not seen by their lovers, and af- 
ter only by their husbands and near 
relatives. ‘There is likewise an in- 
violable point of honour between 
men respecting their harems, and 
an avowed libertine would be banish- 
ed from society. Poison, secretly 
given, is the punishment he would 
probably incur. 

To another occasion of personal 
provocation they are equally. stran- 
gers. Gaming is prohibited by the 
Mohammedan law, and as chess is 
their favourite amusement, their 
singular proficiency is a proof that 
the love of gain may not be the only 
inducement to excel. Wagers, or 
anticipating the chances of any trial 
of skill or common event, they can 
consider as unlawful. 

To the absence of these powerful 
incitements to anger, and to their 
national suavity of manners as con- 
fined to themselves, may be attribut- 
ed much social harmony, though 
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with fewer examples of disinterested 
friendship than amongst us. The 
Turk slows insolence or morose- 
ness to those only whom his preju- 
dices exclude from intercourse. 


To be continued. 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ON TASTE. 


WHAT is taste ¢ This question, 
which has been often asked, has, 
perhaps, never been satisfactorily 
answered. It is, however, com- 
monly said to be that faculty of the 
mind which enables us to discern and 
appreciate whatever is exceilent and 
sublime in the arts. Like our palate, 
what is called taste in the metapho- 
rical sense of the word, approves of 
what is agreeable, and rejects what 
is bad. In some respects it is in- 
different or uncertain, and almost 
always is influenced by long esta- 
blished habits, particular connec- 
tions, and the public opinion. 

When a beautiful object is pre- 
sented to me, I can distinguish what 
I feel from whatI see. When I 
hear a piece of music which pleas- 
es me, its merit is not in me, but 
in the composition itself: on the 
other hand, the pleasure it causes 
me to feel is in me, and not in it. 
I cannot always tell the reason why 
I approve it, but there must be in 
it something which pleases me. 

Beauty isa quality of which we 
can judge. A master-piece of art 
may please an ignorant person or 
a child, without his knowing why. 
Beauty is no longer a mystery to 
him who can judge adequately of 
all the proportions by which it is 
constituted : he appreciates it in the 
manner he is affected by it. 

In the same manner as several 
kinds of agreeable sensations are 
excited, our moral feelings are also 
pleasingly affected by different ob- 
jects. Beauty is diversified with- 
out end in every thing which sur- 
rounds us. We equally say the 
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beauty of a geometrical demonstra- 
tion, of an epic poem, of a palace, 
or of an opera. We have not suf- 
ficient words to express and distin- 
guish every species. How many 
distinct terms would be necessary 
to express this quality in all the va- 
rious objects of nature, and fhe di- 
versified productions of the arts ! 

The taste, in the proper sense of 
the word, or that of which the pa- 
late is the seat, is the more certain 
and perfect, as it prefers what is 
salutary, and rejects what is noxi- 
ous. Such has been the intention 
of nature. Animals are directed by 
it alone in the choice of their nou- 
rishment, and are rarely mistaken, 
unless they are too much urged by 
hunger, or deceived by the mixtures 
and preparations of art. Children 
have almost always a just taste, and 
will usually prefer such viands as 
are most wholesome and suitable to 
their age and constitution. 

The same may be said of that 
metaphorical taste by which we 
discern what is beautiful, useful, or 
grand in the arts: and here the in- 
tention of nature is not less evident. 
A man who, from the habits of ig- 
norance, corruption of the heart, 
or some disorder or infirmity of the 
mind, has contracted an affection 
for deformed objects, has a deprav- 
ed taste, similar to his who eats 
and appears to have a relish for 
cinders or chalk. 

There is, therefore, a good and a 
bad taste. The power of custom, 
imagination, and national prejudices, 
has an influence on moral and phy- 
sical taste. An Esquimaux may 
regale himself with a glass of train- 
oil; a Canadian with a joint of a 
dog ; and a Kamtschatkadale with 
putrid fish. ‘The taste of rum and 
green tea has appeared at first as 
disagreeable to some persons as ipe- 
cacuanha ; but habit at length ren- 
ders them agreeable. 

When we see so many diversities 
in the taste of the palate, in conse- 
quence of the difference of customs, 
and sometimes likewise of constitu- 
tions, we ought to be the less sur- 
prised that the same cause should 
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produce the same effect in the opi- 
nionsof different nations with respect 
to beauty. We must not be surpris- 
ed that the Africans admire thick 
lips and flat noses ; that the inhabi- 
tants of certain countries chuse 
their ears should be lengthened and 
stretched to their shoulders ; and 
that, in others, they pride them- 
selves most when shining in grease, 
er smeared with red-lead. 
7. 


— 
< J . 7 * 
For the Literary Magazine. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SPLENDID ME- 
LO-DRAMACALLED VALENTINE 
AND ORSON, NOW PERFORMING 
AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


IN the eighth century of the chris- 
tian zra, Pepin, kingof France, and 
father of Charlemagne, is supposed 
to have given his sister, Belisanta, 
in marriage to Alexander, empe- 
ror of Constantinople, who reigned 
over the few eastern provinces left 
of what formerly belonged to the 
Roman empire. 

Belisanta, who was beautiful and 
virtuous, had not long been married, 
ere her happiness was interrupted 
by the presumption of a high priest, 
her husband’s bosom friend, and 
confidential favourite, whose un- 
grateful attempt to violate his mas- 
ter’s honour in the person of the em- 
press being frustrated by her spirit- 
ed and exemplary conduct, he de- 
termined to ruin the character and 
destroy the domestic felicity of the 
woman whose virtue he could not 
subdue. 

With this intention, he publicly 
accused the empress of improper 
intimacy with a young nobleman of 
the court, whom he pretended to 
have slain inthe first transports of 
zeal for the honour of his master, 
and by his influence procured so 
many witnesses, who apparently 
corroborated his own false testimo- 
ny, that the empress was condemn- 
ed unheard, her pregnancy consi- 
dered as an aggravating proof of 
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her crime ; and she Gould only ob- 
tain, as a great favour from the em- 
peror, the sentence of banishment, 
in Mitigation of the doom of death, 
which his first fury had passed upon 
her. 

In, journeying to her brother’s 
court, attended only by a faithful 
page, the unfortunate empress was 
benighted in a wood near Orleans ; 
and, while her attendant was absent 
in search of food and shelter, her 
agony of mind hastened the births 
of Valentine and Orson ; the latter 
of whom was carried awhy by a 
monstrous bear ; the frantie mother, 
impelled by maternal terror, madly 
attempted to pursue the savage ; but 
fell, insensible, and was hidden by 
the surrounding thicket ; while her 
brother, the king of France, acci- 
dentally passing that way while hunt- 
ing, found the infant Valentine ; or- 
dered his attendants to take care of 
him, and brought him up as an 
adopted son. 

The faithful servant of the queen, 
ignorant of what had happened, 
returned at length, with a peasant’s 
wife: they found the unfortunate 
Belisanta still insensible, and con- 
veyed her to a cottage, from whence 
she afterwards repaired to a neigh- 
bouring convent, and took the mo- 
nastical vow, without apprising the 
king of her situation, he having pro- 
claimed his abhorrence of her ima- 
ginary crime, declared his resolu- 
tion to consider her dead, and or- 
dered mass to be yearly performed 
for her soul’s health, as if she had 
actually been so. 

In the mean time, Valentine be- 
came so great a favourite at court, 
that ‘he excited the jealousy of all 
the king’s relations, who contrived 
to have him sent on every danger- 
ous expedition, from each of which 
he returned with increased honour 
and success ; and, when arrived at 
the age of twenty, undertook to at- 
tack a formidable wild man, who 
infested the forest of Orleans, and 
proved to be his own brother, who, 
instead of being devoured by the 
bear, was nursed and reared by her, 
till he, intime, was able to become 
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the protector of his savage foster- 
mother. 

By art and valour combined, Va- 
jentine overcame the wild man, and 
took him from the forest alive: the 
jatter perhaps he never would have 
accomplished, but for the death of 
the bear, who expired with old age ; 
and Orson, as if by instinct, trans- 
ferred his regard from her to his 
unknown brother. 

The adventures of Orson at court 
were rude, as might be expected, 
from his untaught habits; he re- 
mained, however, firmly attached 
to Valentine, and followed him 
when he was sent to conquer Agra- 
mant, a pagan knight and sorcerer, 
who held as his captive the daugh- 
ter of the duke of Aquitaine, and 
possessed a shield, which, until re- 
moved by a frrince who had never 
been nursed by a woman, was de- 
stined to preserve him from the 
arms of every opponent. 

Before Valentine’s departure, the 
king, in gratitude for former ser- 
vices, had promised him the hand 
ef his daughter Eglantine, in mar- 
riage: the princess, fearing the 
charms of Florimonda, in whose 
cause Valentine was about to fight, 
might weaken his affection for her- 
self, preceded him in disguise to the 
green knight’s camp, where she 
was fortunately preserved from 
death by the arrival of Valentine, 
who, after ineffectually opposing the 
pagan warrior, permitted Orson to 
attempt the combat: the talisman 
of the magic shield yielded to the 
wild knight, he being a /firince, 
though not nursed by a woman. 
The pagan was conquered by Or- 
son, whose rank was’thus discover- 
ed ; and the genius Pacolet arriving 
on a winged horse, directed Valen- 
tine to consult a golden oracle, kept 
by the giant Ferragus, from which 
he learned the particulars of his 
own origin as well as that of Orson, 
who at the same time was endowed 
with reason. A little before this 
period, the emperor of Constanti- 
nople was undeceived with regard 
to the supposed guilt of his empress, 
by one who, according to the cus- 
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tom of those times, challenged and 
vanquished in single combat the 
traitor who had abused his sove- 
reign’s ear, and who confessed his 
crime with his dying breath. 

The emperor had also learned 
his queen’s existence and conceal- 
ment, and arriving at the court of 
king Pepin, at the moment when 
Valentine and Orson were consult- 
ing the golden head, he was recon- 
ciled to his injured partner, and ac- 
k nowledged his children ; Valentine 
was presented with the hand of his 
cousin Eglantine, and Orson mar- 
ried to the princess Florimonda of 
Aquitaine, whose safety and honour 
he had preserved from the tyrannic 
violence of the green knight. 


for the Literary Magazine. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
LORD MANSFIELD’S JUDICIAL 
AND POLITICAL CHARACTER. 


THE admirers of lord Mansfield 
have always shown themselves dis- 
satisfied with any statement of such 
parts of his conduct as tended to the 
diminution of his celebrity. They 
assert his impartiality, his wisdom, 
his penetration and patience. 

On the contrary, those persons 
who have declared his lordship ca- 
pable of committing every enormity 
whenever he had opportunity to 
advance the power of the crown, 
or trespass on the liberty of the 
subject, have been offended when- 
ever he has been complimented 
with the titles of a great lawyer, 
and an upright judge. They ar- 
raign his principles of law, and de- 
ny his impartiality. 

Between these extremes, lord 
Manstield’s true character will not 
be easily nor perhaps accurately de- 
fined. ‘That it lay between them is 
true ; but to which it most inclined, 
may, in the opinion of some persons, 
be difficult to ascertain. 

During the whole administration 
of the Pelhams, he adhered to the 
whigs, and particularly to Mr. Pel- 
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ham, whose confidence he obtained 
much in the same way that his 
friend Mr. Stone obtained that of 
the duke of Newcastle. They (Stone 
and Murray) were accused of being 
jacobites, and the accusation was 
brought before the house of lords. 
But they had dexterity and influence 
sufficient to stop the progress of 
the inquiry. Mr. Stone then being 
sub-governor to the prince (the pre- 
sent king) was supposed, by some 
people, to conduct himself in the 
capacity of a double spy. He owed 
his appointment to the duke of New- 
castle, for the purpose (as was 
conjectured) of giving the duke in- 
formation of the proceedings and 
transactions of Leicester-house, and 
preserved his interest at Leicester- 
house by giving information to lord 
Bute of the designs and transactions 
of the ministry, in which he was 
assisted by his friend lord Mansfield, 
then Mr. Murray. Whether these 
opinions are strictly correct or not, 
it is certain that lord Bute had au- 
thentic information of all the pro- 
jects and measures of the ministry, 
even at the time when the politics 
of St. James’s and Leicester-house 
differed -most. 

It has been the great felicity of 
lord Mansfield’s reputation, that 
his conduct has generally been view- 
ed on the favourable side only ; 
and that such detached parts of it 
as reflected most to his honour have 
been principally those which have 
been held up to public view. If the 
whole of his conduct had been fair- 
ly and imparually examined, it 
would in many points have brought 
to our remembrance the conduct of 
those learned chiefs, Tresylian, 
Keyling, Scroggs, Jefieryes, and 
some others. 

It is generally allowed, that in 
most cases between subject and sub- 
ject, he showed great peneiration 
and judgment. He possessed a ta- 
lent, if it may be called so, of dis- 
covering the merits of a cause be- 
fore it was half heard. This quick- 
ness, however, sometimes betrayed 
him into too early a propension in 
favour of one of the parties, and 
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in this precipitation he was more 
than once or twice unjust. So diffi- 
cult it is for the most acute tnder- 
standing at all times to discover 
hidden truths ; and so dangerous it 
is to entertain a conceit of posses~ 
sing, by intuition, a talent superior 
to the rest of mankind. Yet this is 
perfectly true of lord Mansfield. 
Some lawyers have occasionally as- 
sumed a course of imitation; but 
the attempt has been so clumsy and 
inadequate, it scarcely deserves the 
name of a caricature. 

In all those political causes concern- 
ing the press, in which the crown 
was party, he was partial in the ex- 
treme. His rule of law uniformly 
was, that the crown was never 
wrong in those causes. To the liber- 
ty of the press he was a sincere 
and implacable enemy. His defini- 
tion of this liberty was, a permission 
to print without a license, what 
formerly could only be printed with 
one. In trials for libels, he has 
been heard to deliver such language 
from the bench, as ought to have 
flushed the jury with indignation, 
In those trials, his invariable prac- 
tice was, in his charge to the jury, 
to make a laboured reply to the de- 
fendant’s counsel. Will any candid 
person say this was proper conduct 
in a judge, who ought to be strictly 
impartial ? This is not the language 
of prejadice: for the truth of it an 
appeal may safely be made to all 
those persons who are yet alive, 
who heard him upon those occa- 
sions. 

But a stronger proof cannot be 
given of lord Mansfield’s general 
misconduct and mis-directions to 
juries, in cases of libels, than the 
late declaratory act of parliment of 
the rights of juries, which was 
brought forward by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Erskine, and was supported 
by a considerable part of the mini- 
strv. The artful and dangerous 
practices of lord Mansfield (in these 
political trials, so interesting to 
public liberty), to which he had 
through life most tenaciously acher- 
ed, and had ardently maintained 
to be law, were totally. annihilated 
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and done away. Juries were restor- 
ed to their constitutional rights, 
which fixes upon his memory and 
character a more indelible stigma, 
than could have been inflicted by 
an article of impeachment, ‘The 
many transgressions he had com- 
mitted on law, justice, and humani- 
ty, rendered this act of parliament 
absolately necessary. Lord Cam- 
den, though far advanced in years, 
vigorously supported the bill in the 
house of lords, and condemned all 
lord Mansfield’s doctrines in terms 
of just asperity. 

There is a fact, not less respecting 
lord Mansfield’s favourite opinion, 
than his great design upon the 
Tights of juries, in ail questions con- 
cerning the liberty of the press, 
which distinguishes him to have 
been from principle, as well as 
study, perhaps, the most dangerous 
enemy to the constitutional rights 
of juries, that ever sat ina court 
of justice, since the time of the star- 
ehamber. 

The fact here alluded to, hap- 
pened on the trial of John Williams, 
m the month of July, 1764, for re- 
publishing the North Briton in vo- 
lumes. Serjeant Glynn, who was 
coursel for Williams, said, with a 
Strong emphasis, ** that, in the 
matter of libel, they were the pro- 
per judges of the law, as weil as 
the *fact; that they had the full 
right to determine, whether the 
defendant had published the North 
Briton with the intent as laid in 
the attorney-general’s information.” 
Lord Mansfield stopped him short, 
and declared, in a very strong and 
menacing manner, * That it ser- 
jeant Glynn asserted that doctrine 
again, he (lord Mansfield) would 
take the opinion of the twelve judg- 
es upon it.” The learned serjeant 
instantly saw the snare, and the de- 
sign that was concealed, under it. 
He was sensible of the danger to 
public liberty, in submitting a ques- 
tion which was to be worded by 
lord Mansfield upon the rights of 
juries, to the opinions of the twelve 
judges at that time. No one could 
doubt that a considerable majority 
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of the twelve jndges would confirm 
all lord Mansfield’s doctrine concer- 
ning libels, and particularly all his 
lordship’s limitations of the rights 
of juries. The learned serjeant, 
therefore, with great prudence, 
and a great regard for the rights of 
juries, saw that it was more pro- 
per to submit, than to give lord 
Mansfield an opportunity of obtain- 
ing an authoritative confirmation of 
his innovations in the constitution. 
Thus, by a device of lord Mansfield, 
the rights of juries upon this great 
point hung as it were upon a single 
thread. Well might judge Willes 
say, ** mark him !” Had lord Mans- 
field’s project taken effect ; and had 
the majority of the judges acquies- 
ced, of which it is more than proba- 
ble he had no doubt, it. must have 
been extremely difficult, and next 
to an impossibility ever to have re- 
covered the rights of juries, which 
lord Mansfield had usurped, and 
which usurpation had been confirm- 
ed by the judges. 

Upon another occasion, lord Mans- 
field attempted the same device, 
but the weakness of his nerves pre- 
vented the design being carried in- 
to effect. This was in the year 
1770, when he gave a paper to the 
clerk of the house of lords, con- 
taining the opinion of the court of 
king’s-bench, upon one of the tri- 
als of Junius’s letters. 

The house of lords was summon- 
ed, at the request of lord Mansfield, 
on Monday the eleventh day of De- 
cember. Great expectations were 
raised. Lord Mansfield’s doctrines 
concerning libels had been much 
canvassed in the house of commons, 
in consequence of a motion made 
by serjeant Glynn ; it was therefore 
supposed and believed, that his 
lordship intended to bring the sub- 
ject before the house of lords; and, 
probably, that was his original in- 
tention. But when the house met 
(on the eleventh of December), 
his lordship only said, that he had 
left a paper containing the opinion 
of the court of king’s bench with 
the clerk ; and that their lordships 
might read it, and take copies of it, 
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[The paper, and lord Camden’s 
answer, are printed in all the par- 
liamentary debates. ] 

It is scarcely possible to conceive 
any thing more ridiculous than this 
was. He certainly must have 
changed his intention, for no person 
will credit that he had the house 
summoned for the paltry purpose of 
telling their lordships he had left a 
paper with the clerk. Lord Cam- 
den asked him, if he meant to have 
his paper entered upon Ahe journals / 
“ No! No!” said lord Mansfield, 
*¢ only to leave it with the clerk.” 

Next day lord Camden attacked 
lord Mansfield pretty sharply on 
the subject of his paper, and put 
several questions to him concerning 
the sense of it. Lord Mansfield 
said it was taking him by surprise, 
and that he would not answer in- 
terrogatories. Lord Camden desir- 
ed that a day might be fixed for 
his lordship to give his answers ; 
but lord Mansfield would not con- 
sent. 

As far as this attack upon lord 
Mansfield went, it was perfectly 


judicious ; and it would have been 


imprudent to have pushed the mat- 
ter further ; because an attempt of 
that sort might, and most probably 
would, have brought the subject in- 
to gencral debate ; ‘and thereby 
have been the cause of establishing 
lord Mansfield’s doctrine irreversi- 
bly, and clothing it with all the 
solemn graces and sanctions which 
a certain well known cratty influ- 
ence can easily procure. 

The next attack that lord Mans- 
field made on the rights of juries, 
was not less interesting, but it was 
open and avowed. ‘ihe judges of 
his own court supported his design, 
without, perhaps, perceiving the 
nature and extent of it; at least it 
may. be candid to admit the possi- 
ble supposition, for lord Mansfield’s 
art was usually the best of art ; it 
was the art to conceal itself: but 
this attempt was attended with an ad- 
vantage tothe public that lord Mans- 
field did not foresee. It brought 
forth the strong admired talents, 


ant great legal abilities of Mr. Dun~ 
ning, afterwards lord Ashburton. 

Lord Mansfield was exceedingly 
hurt by a tract of great celebrity, 
entitled “ A letter on Libels and 
Warrants,” &c. He therein saw 
his doctrines of law, and his con- 
duct as a judge, treated in a man- 
ner that was no way fayourable to 
his views. But, although he was 
ardent to punish the printer, he 
did not chuse to trust a jury with 
the cause. He therefore contrived 
a new mode, or rather revived a 
very obsolete one from the star- 
chamber. This was to connect the 
matter of libel with the private 
conduct of the judge, and then to 
maintain, that a statement of the 
private conduct of a judge at cham- 
bers, or at his own house, was a 
contempt of the court. It would 
not be very difficult, to an artful, 
bad man, to construe most libels 
into a contempt of court. 

Mr. Dunning saw the extent of 
the manceuvre. ‘The case was this, 
Lord Mansfield had altered the re- 
cord in the case of Mr. Wilkes at 
his own private house. Amongst 
the many parts of lord Mansfield’s 
conduct which were censured in the 
Letter on Libels and Warrants, 
was this fact, of his altering the 
record. The writer’s statement of 
this fact, lord Mansfield called a 
contempt of the court. The pro- 
cess upon a contempt, which is al- 
ways some clear indisputable fact, 
and generally against the officers of 
the court, attornies, or evidence, is 
by issuing a writ of attachment, 
and the defendant answering upon 
oath such interogatories as shall be 
put to him. If he purges him- 
self (as it is called) of the charge, 
he is acquitted; if not, the court 
inflict such punishment as __ they 
think proper. There is no other 
trial, nor any jury called in. 

Whether what lord Mansfield had 
done was right or wrong, could not 
by this process become a matter of 
inquiry, nor even of animadver- 
sion. If lord Mansfield had pro- 
ceeded in. any of the usual ways 
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against libels, by action, informa- 
tion, or indictment, there would 
have been latitude for the display 
of the ingenuity and ability of coun- 
sel’ He took this for the more 
prudent and certain way. But his 
attempt was opposed with a degree 
of intrepidity and firmness he did 
not expect. 

In July, 1765,° the ministry were 
changed ; and a total revolution in 
politics took place. Mr. Yorke, who 
had been appointed attorney-general, 
was desirous of continuing the pro- 
secution ; but the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, who was then minister, in- 
terposed, and prevented any farther 
proceedings. 

In the month of November, 1768, 
a woman having appeared before 
two of his majesty’s justices of peace, 
to swear a child against the secreta- 
ry to count Brohl, the Saxon minis- 
ter, the count interfered, and the 
justices were afraid to proceed. 
The woman applied to sir Fletcher 
Norton, who advised that a motion 
should be made in the court of king’s 
bench for a peremptory mandamus 
to the justices to proceed in that 
filiation. The motion was accor- 
dingly made by Mr. Mansfield. 

The lord chief justice Mansfield 
received it with marks of anger 
and surprise ; he said he did not 
understand what was meant by such 
collusive motions, unless it was to 
draw from that court an opinion 
upon the privileges of foreign minis- 
ters, which they had no right to 
meddle with; that the motion was 
absolutely improper ; that he won- 
dered who advised it, and that he 
certainly should not grant the man- 
damus. 

Sir Fletcher Norton then got up, 
and said, that the party was his 
client ; that his majesty’s subjects, 
when injured, had a right to redress 
somewhere or other; and that he 
knew of no place where such re- 
dress could be legally applied for 
or obtained, but in the court of 
king’s-bench; that therefore he 
had advised the motion, 

Lord Mansfield, upon this, began 
to flourish in his usual style, upon 
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the sacred privileges of ambassa- 
dors, the law of nations, &c., &kc.; 
repeated something about collusive 
motions, and took notice that the 
application for redress ought regu- 
larly to have been made to count 
Bruhl, or to his majesty’s attoraey- 
general. 

Mr. justice Aston said, deliberate- 
ly, that he agreed entirely with the 
lord chief justice, and that the mo- 
tion ought not to be granted. 

Sir Fletcher Norton then said, 
that, after he had declared himself 
the adviser of the motion, he did 
not expect to have heard it again 
called collusive ; that he despised 
and abhorred all ideas of collusion 
as much as any man in that court ; 
that it was the first time, and he 
hoped it would be the last, that he 
should hear the court of king’s- 
bench refer an injured subject of 
England to a foreign minister, or 
to an attorney-general for redress ; 
that the laws of this country had 
not Ieft his majegty’s subjects, come 
plaining of injufy, without a legal 
and certain protection; that their 
claim was a claim of right, upon 
which the court of king’s-bench had 
full authority to inquire, and must 
determine ; that if his clients were 
injured, he should always bring 
them to that court for redress, let 
who would have committed the in- 
jury, and he would take care that 
that court should do them justice ; 
that his motion was proper, and 
should not be withdrawn. 

Judge Yates then said, that the 
reasons offered by sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton had clearly convinced him; 
that he had not the least doubt of 
the authority of the court to protect 
his majesty’s subjects; and that, 
for his part, he should never refer 
them eitherto a foreign minister, 
or to an officer of the crown ; that 
he thought the motion perfectly re- 
gular, and that it ought to be grant- 
ed. 

Judge Aston then began to re- 
cant. He said, that he was always 
glad to be convinced of a mistake, 
and happy in having an early op- 
portunity of acknowledging it ; that 
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from what his brother Yates and 
sir Fletcher Norton had said, he 
saw clearly that his first opinion 
had been erroneous, and that he 
eer the motion ought to be grant- 
Lord Mansfield then, in great 
confusion, said, ‘that he should 
take time to consider of it.” To 
this sir Fletcher Norton replied, 
that, as two of the three judges 
were of the same opinion, the mo- 
tion must be granted ; but that, 
for his part, if his lordship wanted 
any time to consider, whether, 
when a subject applied to the court 
of king’s-bench for redress, he was 
or was not to be referred to a fo- 
reign minister, or to an attorney-ge- 
neral, he had no objection to allow- 
ing him all the time he wanted. 

Thus wickedness and folly were 
defeated, and the unhappy foreign 
minister, in spite of the law of na- 
tions, was obliged to comply with 
the law of nature, and to provide 
for his child. F 

The conduct of lord Mansfield on 
the question concerning literary 
property is well known. He gave 
a judgment in the court of king’s- 
bench, by which the London book- 
sellers were induced to believe they 


had a permanent property in what’ 


they bought; and when the matter 
came to be argued in the house of 
lords, upon an appeal, and he was 
firmly attacked by lord Thurlow, 
(then attorney-general, and counsel 
for the appellant), and all his doc- 
trine reprobated by lord Camden, 
he had not courage to rise up in his 
place, and defend his own judgment. 
He said not a word. 

If he was ambitious of being 
thought‘a Mzcenas, which was sup- 
posed, that may be pretended to be 
some excuse for his judgment on 
this question in the court of king’s- 
bench, but cannot apologize for 
abandoning his own character in 
the house of lords. 

By his patronage of sir John 

alrymple, who compiled * The 
Memoirs of Great Britain,” and of 
Mr. Lind, who wrote some tracts 
entitled, * Letters on Poland,” in 





which the late king of Prussia is 
treated with great asperity; and 
some tracts against America, du- 
ring the American war, in support 
of the ministry ; and of some other 
writers of the same _ principles ; 
perhaps he flattered himself with 
the hopes of being esteemed an en- 
courager of literary men. But ava- 
rice was his ruling passion. He 
used to say, those who purchased 
estates, preserved their principal, 
but received no interest ; those whe 
bought in the funds, had interest 
but no principal. He laid out his 
money in mortgages, and good secu- 
rities, by which he had both princi- 
pal and interest. 

His lordship was also ambitious 
of being thought a statesman. Upon 
one occasion only he shone as a po- 
litician : this was his attack on the 
suspending and dispensing prero- 
gative in the year, which was un- 
doubtedly made with great ability, 
but the case may be said to have 
been more a matter of jurisprudence 
than politics, and although he gave 
to his eloquence all the advantages 
he had acquired -by a long exercise, 
yet the merit of the attack is les- 
sened, when it is recollected that 
lord Camden had maintained the 
necessity of a suspending power in 
acase of imminent danger of famine, 
which was the fact, and that lord 
Mansfield warmly embraced this 
opportunity of upholding a_ true 
constitutional doctrine, to gratify 
his envy and hatted of Lord Cam- 
den. His motive was founded on 
personal rancour, not on constitu- 
tional. All those who are acquaint- 
ed with the history of the time will 
not hesitate to admit this distinction. 
But the tract which was published, 
called “ A Speech against the Sus- 
pending and Dispensing Preroga- 
tive,’ and contained all that lord 
Mansfield advanced in his speech 
upon this subject in the house of 
lords, was not written by his lord- 
ship, although generally believed to 
have been his production, nor was 
he privy tothe writing or publica- 
tion. ‘The pamphlet was written 
by lord Temple, and lord Lyttelton, 
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and a gentleman who was present 
at the debate, and states in the form 
of oné speech all the arguments on 
that side. However, lord Mans- 
field’s motives may be excused, if 
the severity of his attack makes 
ministers more assiduous in their 
duty, for they had information of 
the approaching danger, and did 
not attend to it ; if they had, such 
attention would have prevented the 
necessity of resorting to so violent a 
remedy. 

Of his lordship’s political opinions 
and conduct, it would have been 
happy for his country if they had 
been founded on those just princi- 
ples of all government, which make 
the honour of the state and the in- 
terests of the people perfectly the 
same. His political ideas were like 
those of lord Bute; they were con- 
tracted, splenetic, and tyrannical 
No better proof need be given than 
his memorable apostrophe in the 
house of lords, in the year 1774, upon 
the Boston port bill, in reply to lord 
Dartmouth, at that time secretary 
of state for the colonies. His lord- 
ship said, “the sword was drawn, 
and the scabbard thrown away. 
We had passed the Rubicon :” 
alluding to Czsar’s march to Rome, 
This was not less a prophetic and 
dreadful denunciation tothe interests 
of Great Britain, than the inscription 
on the bridge over the Rubicon 
was to the fate of Cesar and the 
liberties of Rome. 

Montesquieu, in considering the 
causes of the grandeur and declen- 
sion of the Romans, observes, that, 
‘policy had not permitted armies 
to be stationed near Rome ; for this 
reason, considerable forces were 
kept in Cisalpine Gaul ; but to se- 
cure the city of Rome against those 
troops, the celebrated senatus con- 
sultum*was made, still to be seen 
engraven on the way from Rimini to 
Cesena; by which they devoted to 
the infernal gods, and declared to be 
guilty of sacrilege and parricide, 
those who should with a legion, with 
an army, or with a cohort, pass the 
Rubicon.” Montanus gives the in- 
scription at length, which is strong- 
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er than Montesquieu states, and says 
that Aldus Manutius, in the year 
1565, in his way from Venice to 
Rome, saw this inscription, and care- 
fully transcribed it. When Cesar, 
in his march for Rome,. had ad- 
vanced to the Rubicon, he paused a 
few moments at this inscription, but 
his ambition prevailing, he passed 
over the bridge, and then exclaim- 
ed, * the lot is cast, let the gods do 
the rest !” 

Whoever knows lord Mansfield’s 
influence in the British cabinet, 
will say this was the die of Ameri- 
ca. 

In the progress of the American 
war, lord and general Howe had 
not the success which his lordship 
expected, and he could not help 
expressing his disappointment at 
dinner at one of the Surrey assizes ; 
the subject of conversation being 
the American war, lord Mansfield 
said, ** the Howes had no heads ;” 
to which sir Clayton neatly 
replied, “ then what will become 
of the heads of those who sent 
them ?” 


— 
for the Literary Magazine: 


RECENT NEWS FROM LONDON, 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL. 


KOTZEBUE has lately publish- 
ed at Berlin some volumes of Tales, 
Episodes, and Nouvellettes, a trans- 
lation of which has been undertaken, 
and will speedily appear, in three 
volumes, corresponding with his 
various travels. This gentleman and 
M. Muller are understood to be the 
authors of the admired and spirited 
manifesto of the king of Prussia. 

Sir William Young, bart. and M. 
P., has just completed an arrange- 
ment of facts and documents rela- 
to the West India islands, which he 
intends to publish under the title of 
the West India Common Place Book. 
This work will include all that it 
can be desirable to know, relative 
to the commerce, produce, and 
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ether interests of the West India 
islands. 

Dr. Cogan, of Bath, is preparing 
for the press an Ethical Treatise on 
the Passions. The first part, which 
will appear in the course of the 
Winter, will treat of the agency of 
the passions in the pursuit of well- 
being ; of the intellectual powers, 
as directories in the pursuit ; and of 
the nature and sources of that well- 
being of which the human species 
is susceptible. 

A new Hlistery. of Jamaica will 
speedily make its appearance, writ- 
ten by a gentleman some time resi- 
dent in that island. ‘To give a more 
complete view of the present state 
of that valuable colony, the author 
has written separate disertations on 
the climate and soil, topography, 
laws, trade, natural and commer- 
cial productions, state of the ne- 
groes, and proposals for the amelio- 
ration of their condition; diseases 
of Europeans and negroes, and the 
customs, manners, and dispositions 
of the inhabitants. 

Mr. Burney, the eminent con- 
ductor of the Naval Academy at 
Gosport, will publish, ina few days, 
two works calculated to increase 
that thirst for glory which has al- 
ready rendered the navy invincible. 
One of them is a succinct account 
of the lives and actions of all illus- 
trious admirals and commanders, 
to appear under the title of * Naval 
Heroes ;” and the other is a com- 
plete historical view of the rise and 
progress of the navy to the present 
time, under the title of the * Bri- 
tish Neptune.” 

Mr. Thornton, who has resided 
many years in ‘Turkey, is prepar- 
ing for publication an Account of 
the Government, Religion, Man- 
ners, military and .civil Establish- 
mefits of that countfy. 

Mr. Walpole, a relative of the 
celebrated writer of that name, 
has just completed, under the title 
of Recollections, a biography of that 
distinguishetl, statesman, Mr Fox. 
It will contain a great number of 
curious and interesting anecdotes, 








and will be comprised in the com- 
pass,of a neat pocket volume. — 

Mr. Dallas has a new romance 
in the press, under the title of The 
Knights. 

Mr. Barclay’s new work on the 
muscles may be shortly expected. 

Mr. Vetch is preparing a new 
work on ophthalmia. 

A beautiful monument to the 
memory of Schwartz, the German 
missionary, has been just finished 
by Mr. Flaxman, intended for In- 
dia. The subject is a bas relief, 
representing the rajah of Tanjore’s 
last visit to the venerable priest 
while on the bed of death ; it was 
chosen by the rajah himself: one 
or two of the rajah’s ministers are 
represented as accompanying him, 
with three boys, in the fore-ground, 
belonging to the school wiich 
Schwartz superintended for many 
vears. ‘he inscription is in Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Gardner, of the City Dispen- 
sary, has, in the course of some 
galvanic experiments, been led to 
try the effect of the galvanic fuid 
upon vegetable infusions. Turme- 
ric with distilled water was first 
submitted to trial ; the circuit being 
made with iron wires, gas was given 
out from both, and the infusion be- 
came gradually changed from a 
bright yellow to a deep brown, be- 
ginning at the upper part of the 
tube ; both wires became black, 
probably from the oxygen evolved 
from the water. ‘The same quanti- 
ty of the infusion of litmus was then 
subjected to the galvanic action; in 
a few minutes the blue tinge began 
to fade ; the liquor became diapha- 
nous, and at length exhibited a 
greenish colour, gas being given out 
trom both wires, which were also 
turned black. From these experi- 
ments, he conceived an alkali had 
been formed during the operations ; 
to prove the truth of the conjecture, 
he was enabled to restore the blue 
colour t> the litmus, by means of 
dilute sulphuric acid. He repeated 
tle experiment several times with 
the same success, Syrup of violets, 
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diluted with an equal quantity of 
distilled water, and galvanized with 
silver and iron wires, turned as 
perfectly green as it could have 
done on the addition of pure ammo- 
nia, potash, or soda. 

Dr. Thornton, the metropolitan 
professor of pneumatic medicine, 
has laid before the public the case 
of a young lady, who, from a violent 
cold, lost the use of her voice, in 
which ‘state she continued, notwith- 
standing much medical assistance, 
upwards of eighteen months. By 
means of the oxygen gas, the lady 
was perfectly restored to health, 
and the powers of voice, in a fort- 
night. Hence the doctor infers, 1. 
That the loss of voice is a disease 
that usually resists all common 
means made use of ; therefore oxy- 
gen gas is in this a desideratum., 
2. The mode of cure is probably by 
strengthening those muscles which 
give tone to the voice. 3. Hence in 
the more oxygenated climate of 
England, the nightingale has so me- 
lodious a strain, while it only croaks 
in Egypt, whither it retires in the 
winter. 4. A remarkable strength 
of voice has been observed by many 
after inhaling the vital air. 

The same distinguished professor 
has invented a pneumometer, by 
means of which the capacity of the 
lungs may be ascertained. By ex- 
periments. with this instrament 
made on the late Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Courtnay, Mr. Kemble, sir James 
Mackintosh, and others, he found 
that the power of the voice was in 
exact proportion to the quantity of 
‘air inhaled, and therefore to the 
oxygenation of the muscles of the 
larynx. 

Mr. Taunton, of the Finsbury 
Dispensary, has lately performed 
the operation on two poor persons 
for the femoral hernia, with com- 
plete success. With a truly philan- 
thropic spirit, he appeals to the 
public, particularly to the mana- 
gers of all charitable institutions, 
upon the necessity of supplying the 
poor with trusses, by which very 
many lives would be saved, and 
painful operations be prevented 
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Mr.R L. Edgeworth has invented 
a new odometer for a carriage, 
which he conceives is more simple, 
and less liable to be out of order, 
than those commonly used. It may 
be easily attached to the axle of any 
carriage. 

Mr. Arthur Young, the father of 
agricultural science in England, 
after many experiments and obser- 
vations on the subject, affirms that 
sea-salt acts as a very powerful ma- 
nure, especially when added to 
dung. He says also, that very con- 
siderable benefit has been found 
from the application of sea-water to 
vegetables, and that, when mixed 
with dung or compost dunghills, it 
possesses a septic power that pro- 
motes putrefaction- 6 

From other experiments of Mr. 
Young, charcoal is found to bea 
good manure for vegetables ; but 
nothing in comparison to hydrogen 
gas, from iron filings, and dilute sul- 
phuric acid thrown up to the P6ets 
every day. In both cases the prin- 
ciple is the same ; for charcoal de- 
composes the water, imbibing the 
oxygen, and giving out the hydro- 
gen for the nourishment of the 
plants. 

Mr. Logan has made many ex- 
periments on gypsum, with a view 
to ascertain its qualities, and the 
differences between the American 
gypsum and that found in Europe. 
His conclusions are, 1. Thet there 
is no difference between European 
and American gypsum. 2. That it 
acts aS an immediate manure to 
grass, and afterwards in an equal 
degree to grain. 3. That one dres- 
sing will continue in force several 
succeeding crops. 4. That it does 
not produce any remarkable effects 
used as a top-dressing for grain. 5. 
And that on stiff clay soils it will 
produce an increase of vegetation, 
but not sufficient to pay the expence 
of the manure. The quanity per 
acre should be six bushels. 

A periodical work, published by 
M. Storch, and entitled, Russia un- 
der Alexander I, furnishes the fol- 
lowing particulars :—In the Ger- 
man provinces of the Russian em- 
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pire there are at present six print- 
ing establishments, three of which 
are in the government of Livonia, 
one in Courland, and two in Esthonia. 
These are, 1. The printing-house of 
the university of Dorpat, establish- 
ed in 1789, by M. Genzius, who, in 
1802, had the title of printer to the 
university. Ever since its establish- 
ment, a political gazette has been 
printed there. 2. The _printing- 
house of the crown and city at Riga, 
established as early as 1522. It has 
always enjoyed the privilege of 
printing all the church and school 
books for that city; it may be con- 
sidered as the mother of all the fo- 
reign printing-houses in Russia. Since 
the year 1785 it has belonged to Mr. 
4D.%, Muller. 3. The same city 
* contains another pfinting-house, be- 
longing to M. Hacker, established 
in 1777. 4. The printing-house of 
the government of Mittau, where 
there Was probably one so far back 
.as/1584. It is only of late years 
“that it has become flourishing under 
the direction of M. Steffenhagen, 
who has conferred signal benefit on 
his country by circulating in it many 
excellent German and Lithuanian 
works. 5. The printing-office of 
the town and gymnasium of Reval, 
founded while the country belonged 
to Sweden. Its proprietor is M. 
Minuth, who publishes the only 
newspaper that appears at Reval. 
6. Gressel’s printing-office, establish- 
ed in the same town in 1802. All 
these houses, especially that of Mit- 
tau, are furnished with a ert 
quantity of types. 

M. Esmark, a learned mineralo- 
gist, and formerly the pupil of the 
celebrated Werner, has lateiy dis- 
coverd at Arandal, in Norway, a 
new mineral, of which he has made 
a distinct species, under the name 
Datolithe. M. Klaproth has ana- 
lysed this mineral, and found it to be 
composed of 


Silica - 
Lime - 
Boracic acid 
Water - 
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Hence, it appears to be a corate of 
lime, mixed, perhaps accidentally, 
with silica. It is of a white colour, 
more or less tinged with green. It 
is found in such large masses as to 
be considered a rock, and in crys- 
tals of the shape of rectangular 
prisms. Its fracture does not exhi- 
bit a lamellated texture ; it is im- 
perfectly conchoidal, with small 
cavities, and of an oily lustre. Some 
masses are composed of large grains 
adhering to each other, but perfect- 
ly distinct ; and of which the sur- 
face is far from. being brilliant. 
This substance is not so hard as 
feldspath. It is semi-transparent, 
and weighs 293. When exposed to 
the action of the blow-pipe, it swells 
into a large white mass, and at last 
becomes converted into a glass of a 
pale rose colour. It dissolves with- 
out the aid of heat in nitric acid, 
leaving the silica at the bottom of 
the vessel. 

A circumstance deserving the at- 
tention of naturalists recently occur- 
red at the menagerie of Schonbrunn, 
near Vienna. The male Bengal ti- 
ger kept there is usually fed with 
butcher’s meat ; but being at times 
subject to a kind of ophthalmia, he 
is then provided with young living 
animals, whose warm blood contri- 
butes to his cure. Being in this 
state, the female whelp of a butch- 
er’s dog was thrown into him ; the 
tiger was just then couched with 
his head resting on ‘his fore feet. 
The whelp, recovering from her first 
alarmn, approached and began to lick 
his eyes, which was so agreeable to 
the tiger, that, forgetting his appe- 
tite for carnage, he not only spared 
the animal, but even testified his 
gratitude by caresses. The bitch, 
having entirely overcome her fears, 
continued to lick him, and in a few 
days the tiger was cured, Since 
that time the two animals have lived 
in perfect triendship; before he 
touches his food, the tiger always 
waits till his companion has satisfi- 
ed herself with the daintiest mor- 
sels. He puts up with every thing 
from her, and even when she bites 
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him in play, he, shows no resent- 
ment, but is continually caressing 
her. 

Never were such pains taken as 
within these few years to vary the 
number of musical instruments. An 
artist of Prague, named Helbein, 
has invented one, to which he has 
given the name of uranikon. One 
of its properties is to swell the 
sounds progressively from /ianitssi- 
mo to fortissimo, and vice versa. 
This instrument likewise produces 
the sound of a horn, the echo of 
which seems to reverberate in the 
mountains; and the adagio is sung 
ad libitum, by one of the sweetest 
female voices. 

Ata late meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Munich, M. Baader 
exhibited the model of a machine of 
his invention, which he denominates 
hydrometrograph, and which has 
already been tried on a large scale 
at the salt-works of Reichenhall. 
By means of this machine, the 


“measure of any quantity of water 


that has passed through a pipe of 
certain dimensions is determined 
and marked in cubic feet. 

A literary notice, at the same 
capital, proposes the publication of 
an engraving of a bird, which has 
never been methodically described 
by any naturalist, and which is men- 
tioned for the first time in the second 
volume of Gmelin’s Natural History. 
This bird, which is truly a curiosi- 
ty, has four sorts of wings, or rather : 
very thick collar of feathers,which +e 
spreads over his back when it rains, 
in the form of an us! orella. ‘Fhe 
editors of the same work promise a 
ces¢ripticn of several other © riginal 
species, which cannot fail to prove 
interestin® to ornithologists. 

At a meeting of the Academy of 
Useful Sciences at Erfurt, M. Buch- 
ner read a memoir on incculation for 
the natural smali-pox, and on the re- 
sult of the first vaccination at Bergen, 
in Norway. He givesacircumstantial 
account of the latter, and states a 
remarkable case which fell under 
his observation in the performance 
of his medical duty. He was sent 
«id to a child & year old, belonging 
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to captain Paasche, who. comraand- 
ed a ship, and»was absent at the 
time on a voyage to France. The 
mother imagined that the symptoms 
of the disorder proceeded from den- 
tition ; but M. Buchner soen disco- 
vered all those that usually attend 
the natural small-pox. Before its 
eruption, he several times endea- 
voured, but in vain, to prevail on 
the mother to have her other two 
children vaccinated. The next day 
the eruption appeared, the small- 
pox became malignant, and on the 
sixth day the child died. ‘The dis- 
consolate mother then repaired to 
the physician, imploring him to save 
her two remaining children. _He 
resolved to vaccinate them, after a 
suitable preparation. He directed 
them both to be removed to the most 
distant apartment in the housé, to 
be put into a warm bath, to be well 
rubbed, and ali the clothes they had 
before worn to be changed. The 
vaccination was successful; the 
punctures became inflamed, the 
eruption took place at the proper 
time, and the tumours approached 
to perfect maturity. But aftér the 
eighth day, the two children had a 
very restless night; they felt an in- 
Clination to vomit, head-ache, in 
short, all the symptoms which usu- 
ally precede the natural small-pox. 
The next day the eruption of the 
latter actually took place, and the 
bodies of the two children were 
covered with it. This small-pox 
was neither of the favourable nor 
yet of the malignant kind, and both 
the children got very well over this 
crisis. But it was remarkable, that 
the vaccine pocks continued, their 
progress, and their scabs did not fall 
off uil after the desiccation of those 
oi the small-pox. 

The French emperor has granted 
a patent, for ten years, to Mr. Fir- 
min Didot, for his new invention in 
stereotype printing, being that of 
giving the letters in what is called 
the I'nglish written character, be- 
ing without any interruption between 
the letters. 

M. Wiaprott has published a me- 
moir en sulphuric acid, the result of 
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many experiments, from which it 
appears: 1. That 100 parts.of sul- 
phuric acid, of the ific gravity 
of 1.850, are composed of concrete 
acid 74.04, and of water 25.06 ;. or 
of sulphur 31.05, of oxygen 42.09, 
and of water 25.06. 2. That 100 
parts of concrete acid are formed of 
42.03 of sulphur, and 57.07 of oxy- 
gen. 3. That 100 parts of calcined 
sulphate of barytes contains of ba- 
rytes 67,of sulphur 14, and of oxy- 
gen 19. . 

M. J. N. Gardeur, an artist of 
Paris, has invented a method of imi- 
tating the most beautiful sculptures, 
by means of old paper reduced to 
paste. This new composition adds 
to a wonderful lightness and solidity 
the requisite truth in the expression 
of the figures. Almost all the thea- 
tres and public halls in Paris are 
decorated with statues and other 
ernaments made of this composition. 
They are as cheap as common 
painted paper; and, frem tKeir 
lightness, may be transported with 
litle expence. 

M. Vauquelin has laid before the 
National Institute an account of ex- 
periments on hair; the object of 
which was to ascertain the nature 
of the animal matter of which hairs 
are formed, and if there was any 
thing analogous in the animal eco- 
nomy. The results of these experi- 
ments are, that black hair is formed 
of nine different substances, viz. : 
1, an animal matter, which forms 
the greatest proportion ; 2, a white 
concrete oil; 3, another greenish 
grey oil, very abundant ; 4, iron; 5, 
some articles of oxyde of manga- 
nese ;_ 6, phosphate of lime ; 7, car- 
bonat@ of lime ; 8, silex ; and 9, a 
copsiderable re of sulphur. 
ged hair does not differ from black, 
_ ‘@xcept that it contains a red oil in 
' place of a greenish black one. 
White hair differs from the others, 
inasmuch as the oil is nearly colour- 
less, and it contains some phosphate 
of magnesia, which is not found in 
others. 

M. Laugier has discoyered in mes 
teoric stones some chrome; though, 
before he undertook the analysis, it 
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was supposed the component prin- 
ciples of these stones were silex, 
iron, manganese, sulphur, nickel, 
with accidental traces of lime and 
alumina. e analysis of M. Lau- 
gier was made upon a meteoric 
stone, which jis said to have fallen 
at Verona, in the year 1633. The 
inferences drawn by him, and which 
are countenanced by M. Vauquelin, 
are, 1. That the five meteoric stones 
of Verona, Barbotain, Ensisheim, 
Aigle, and Apt, contain, besides the 
principles just enumerated, about 
the hundredth part of chrome. 2. 
That it is very probable, that all 
meteoric stones possess this princi- 
ple, since they resemble each other 
in their physical and chemical cha- 
racters, and have all, as far as has 
hitherto been ascertained, the same 
origin. 3. That in many cases, in 
order to attain the requisite preci- 
sion of chemical analysis, it may be 
expedient to treat the same sub- 
stance with acids and alkalies, as a 
principle may be overlooked in one 
case, which will be obvious in the 
other. 

At the distribution of prizes re- 
cently made by the Academy. of 
line Arts, of the city of Bruges, a 
medal was adjudged to a young 
man, who, though deprived by na- 
ture of the use of his hands, has 
nevertheless produced drawings ad- 
mirable for their execution. 

The new king of Holland has un- 
dertaken the presidency of the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences of Ha- 
erlem, and in future its title is to 
be the “Royal Society of Haer- 
lem.” 

The government of the kingdom 
of Italy has founded an annual com- 
petition for one heroic drama, and 
two comic dramas, which are to be 
represented at the theatre della 
Scala. A prize of 60 sequins will 
be given to the author of the best 
heroi¢ drama, and one of 40 sequins 
to each of those whose comic dra- 
mas shall be crowned. 

The corridor, leading to the li- 
brary and the museum of the Vati- 
can, will be the finest in the world. 
From the present entrance to the 
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museum, to the place where the 
iron gate used to stand, the statues, 
busts, and basso-relieyos, found in 
the different store-rooms of the Va- 
tican, are now placing. The tablets 
on which the busts are fixed are 
composed of antique pieces of frieze 
and entablatures, and they rest upon 
pillars and fragments of columns 
which once embellished the edifices 
of ancient Rome. By means of this 
arrangement, the gallery will be- 
come of some utility to architecture, 
that important branch of the arts, 
unfortunately too much neglected 
in the museums of sovereigns and 
of the curious. From the place 
where the iron gate stomd, to that 
where you descend to the lodges, 
persons are employed in encrusting 
the walls of the gallery with innu- 
merable inscriptions of the pagans 
and of the early christians. The 
chevalier Canova places the works 
of art, and Cajetan Marini classes 
the inscriptions. The wall which 
formerly separated the lodges and 
the corridor, is no longer in exist- 
ence ; the space which it occupied 
is transforming into a handsome 
vestibule, which will be ornamented 
with columns and other relics of 
antiquity. Thus the whole length 
of one part of the lodges is added to 
that of the corridor, which increases 
it nearly 225 feet. It will afford a 
view truly magnificent, and worthy 
of Rome. In the present vestibule 
of the museum are seen several epi- 
taphs on the Cornelian family, and 
the celebrated sarcophagus of Scipio 
Barbatus. Accordingly, throughout 
an extent of 1200 feet, there will be 
aseries of authentic monuments, 
both of art and science, of more 
than twelve centuries, Commencing 
with the first Punic war. This 
gallery, the largest in the world, 
will lead to the library and the mu- 
seum of the Vatican, or, tu speak 
more correctly, that superb gallery 
will form an integral part of an un- 
rivalled whole, exclusively dedicated 
to the arts and sciences. 

The Society of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, &c. of London, have adjudged 


silver medal and thirty guineas to 
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Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, of Shifnal, for 
an improved crane and flexible 
chains. From the simplicity of 
form, and facility of* manufacture, 
the common chain, formed of oval 
links, has been in use from the earli- 
est ages, and that it did not answer 
every purpose of a hempen rope in 
working over pullies, was not owing 
to its peculiar form, but from an er- 
ror in the application. Every chain 
of this nature has a twist in itself, 
arising from a depression given by 
the hammer to each link in the 
welding, which causes a perpetual 
tendency to assume a spiral form. 
Hence the alternate links of a chain, 
in coiling round a barrel, or work- 
ing over pullies, form obtuse angles 
in assuming the spiral shape, bear- 
ing upon the lower parts of their 
circumferences, and forming as it 
were two levers, which wrench 
open and crush each other in pro- 
portion to the weight suspended, as 
well as prevent the freedom of mo- 
tion in the links themselves, and 
thereby load the chain with addi- 
tional. friction. 

To prevent this and other evils 
attaching to the common chains, Mr. 
Gilpin has grooves cast in iron pule 
lies of sufficient dimensions to re- 
ceive the lower circumferences of 
the links of the chain, which work 
vertically ; those which work hori- 
zontally, and form the gudgeon part 
of the chain, bearing upon each side 
of the grooves. The barrels are 
also of cast iron, with spiral grooves 
of the same dimensions, at such a 
distance from each other ws to ad» 
mit the chain to bed without the 
danger of a double coil; by these 
means the links are retained at right 
angles with each other, the only 
position for free and uniform mo- 
tion. 

The links of the chains are made 
as short as possible, for the purpose 
of increasing their flexibility, and 
they are reeted perfectly free from 
twist, in the pullies, and on the bar- 
rels. 

When applied in blocks, the 
grooves in the pullies prevent the 
different falls of the chain from 
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coming in contact, and render plates 
between them totally unnecessary ; 
the pullics are in consequence 
brought closer together, the angle of 
the fall from block to block conside- 
‘able diminished, and the friction 
against the plates entirely avoided. 
Brass guards, with grooves opposite 
to those in the pullies, are rivetted 
to the blocks to prevent the chain 
getting out of its birth from any ac- 
cidentalcircumstance, ‘This method 
of working chains has been applied 
to cranes capable of carrying from 
ten to fifteen tons.and to steam en- 
gines used in raising coal and ore 
from mines ; and in all cases,we are 
assured, it has performed the busi- 
ness with the utmost safcty, unifor- 
mity, and flexibility. 

‘The same method is applicable, 
at a trifling expence,to all machings 
at present worked by ropes, or by 
chains in the usual way. It is also 
assumed, contrary to the general 
opinion, that chains are safer than 
ropes, for it is an established axiom 
that those bodies whose fibres are 
most in the direction of the strain, 
are the least liable to be pulled 
asunder. The discovery is of far- 
ther .additional importance, as it 
substitutes a durabie article fora 
very perishable one. 

Mr. ‘Vhomas Parker has received 
a premium ifom tliis society, for an 
invention of a machine for the use of 
shoeemakers to perform their work 


‘in a standing posture, and thereby 


to prevent all tiose disorders 
which, it is known, a bending pos- 
ture of-he body is liable to engen- 
der. 

The silver medal and ten guineas 
were given to Wir. Salmon, of Wo- 
bern, ior his geometrical quadrant 
and staff, which serves for plotting ; 
asa Jevel and calculator for the use 
of navigation and land-surveying ; 
for ascertaiwing inaccessible dis- 
tances, and for demonstrating and 
determining various problems in 
geometry audtrigonometry. In the 
staff there_is au im provement, viz. 
a screw at the bottom, by means of 
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which the staff may be readily fixed 
in the ground, in a manner that it 
could not be without it, nor could 
the instrament be used without the 
screw, 

Ten guineas were voted to Mr. 
Peter Herbert, for an improved 
book-case bolt, to facilitate the 
opening of both doors at once, and to 
secure the same, without trouble of 
bolting two bolts the common way. 
It will answer equally well for ward- 
robes, French casements, or folding 
sash-doors. It will also make a 
good sash-fastening, if let into the 
bottom sash, with a small brass 
knob to slide as common ; it would 
bolt in the frame by the side of the 
sash cord, both sides at once. 

To Mr. Andrew Flint have been 
voted fifteen guineas for his inven- 
tion of an expanding band wheel to 
regulate the velocity of machinery. 
The usual method of connecting ma- 
chinery is by a band running over 
two wheels or riggers; hence the 
relative velocity of the wheels is in 
the inverse ratio of their diameters, 
and these diameters always remain- 
ing the same, no ulteration of ve- 
locity can be obtained, but by a cor- 
responding variation in that of the 
moving power applied. By Mr. 
Flint’s invention, the artizan is ena- 
bled to regulate the velocity of his 
machinery at pleasure, the moving 
power remaining as before, or to 
retain the same motion with an al- 
teration in that of the applied force. 
He proposes two methods of attain- 
ing this object : in both, the periphe- 
ry of the band-wheel is divided into 
any convenient number of. parts, 
which niay be placed at any given 
distance from the centre of the wheel, 
and thus, by enlarging the circum- 
terence of one band-wheel, while the 
other is equally diminished, to alter 
the relative velocity of each at plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Salmon, of Woburn, obtained 
a premium and the silver medal, 
for an improvement in canal-locks, 
and tor preventing a waste of wa- 
ter, 
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POETRY. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


STANZAS 


ON THE DISCOVERIES OF CAPTAIN 
LEWIS. 


Written by Foel Barlow. 


LET the Nile cloak his head in the 
clouds, and defy 
The researches of science and time ; 
Let the Niger escape the Keen travel- 
ler’s eye, 
By plunging or changing his clime ; 


Columbus! not so shall thy boundless 
domain 
Defraud thy brave sons of their 
right: 
Streams, midlands, and shorelands e- 
lude us in vain ; 
We shall drag their dark regions 
to light. 
Look down, sainted sage, from thy 
synod of gods ;7 
See, inspired by thy venturous soul, 
Mackenzie roll northward his earth- 
draining floods, 
And surge the broad waves to the 


pole. 


With the same svaring genius thy 
Lewis ascends ; 
And seizing the car of the sun, 
O’er the sky-propping hills and high 
waters he bends, 
And gives the proud earth a new 
zone. 


Potowmak, Ohio, Messouri had felt 
Half her globe in their cincture com- 
prest ; 
His long curving course has completed 
the belt, 
And tam’d the last tide of the west. 


Then- hear the loud voice of the nation 
proclaim, 
And all age s resound the decree, 
Let our occident stream bear the young 
hero’s name, 
Tho taught him his path to the sea. 


These four brother floods, like a var. 
land of flowers, 
Shall entwine all our ates in a 
band, 
Conform and confederate their wide- 
spreading powers, 
And their wealth and their wisdom 
expand. 


From Darien to Davis one garden 
shall bloom, ° 
Where war’s wearied banners are 
furl’d ; 
And the far-scenting breezes, that 
waft its perfume, 
Shall settle the storms of the world. 


=P 
For the Literary Magazine. 
THE MAID’S CHOICE. 


IT is not every common soul 
That can Rosella please ; 

His judgment must his wit controul, 
And humour flow with ease. 


His passions should be guided, 
By reason’s ruling hand, 

And with good sense provided, 
Rosella to command. 


Not sordid or ambitious, 
A medium will content, 

And satisfy the wishes, * 
When virtue is the bent. 


To modesty no stranger, 
True taste with honour mixt, 
And if when young a ranger, 
Now to one fair-one fixt. 


Religion’s noble graces 

Must his just bosom warm, 
Yet superstitious traces 

Must not huis soul deform 


If such a one is ever found 
To suit Rosella’s heart, 
Hymen may heal young Cupid’s 
wound, 
His torch succeed the dart. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


MESSRS. William P. Farrand 
and B. B. Hopkins & Co. of this city, 
will very shortly publish a particu- 
lar account of the Expedition of 
Captain Lewis and Captain Clark 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. William P. Farrand is about 
putting to press, Bacon’s Abridge- 
ment, to be printed from the new 


and improved edition of this work, . 


the last volume of which is just finish- 
ed in London ; Harrison’s Chancery 
Practice, with additions and several 
new precedents, by W. Parker ; 
Douglas’s Report’s; Tidd’s Prac- 
tice of the Court of King’s-bench, in 
personal actions, principally from 
the new edition, enlarged and cor- 
rected by the author; and Cow- 
per’s Reports of Cases in king’s- 
bench, from 14 Geo. JII, to 18 Geo. 
Ill, from the new London edition. 
Several of the above works will be 
published with new references to 
the later English reports, and also 
to reports of decisions in the United 
States. 

Mr. William Norman, Boston, in- 
tends 8 by subscription, 
Arrowsmith’s Map of the World, on 
Mefcator’s projection, containing all 
the new discoveries, to the present 
time, and exhibiting the extent and 
boundaries of all the empires, king- 
doms, and states in the world ; with 
the tracks of the most distinguished 
navigators, since the year 1700, and 
the exact variation of the compass, 
carefully collected from the best 
charts, maps, voyages, kc., extant, 
and regulated by captain Cook’s ac- 
curate astronomical observations. 


Publications in February. 


A Treatise on Malignant Inter- 
mittents. By J. L. Alibert, physi- 
cian of the Hospital of St. Louis, 
member of the School of Medicine 
of Paris, &c. Translated from the 
French, with ah introductory dis- 


course, occasional notes, and an ap- 
pendix. By Charles Caldwell, M. 
D.—Philade}!phia. 

Tocke’s Diversions of Purley, vol. 
1].—Philadelphia, Duane. 

. The fifth and last volume of the 
Life of George Washington, accom- 
panied ‘with maps, &c.—Philadel- 
piria,w. P. Wayne. 

Recollections of the Life of the 
late Right Honourable Charles 
James Fox. By R. C. Walpole, Esq. 
To which is added, his character 
by R. B. Sheridan, Esq.—New 
York, Sargeant. 

The Worship authorised in the 
New ‘Testament, compared with 
that commanded by Men.—Phila- 
delphia, Dobson. 

Trial of ‘fhomas O. Selfridge, 
attorney at law, before the Hon. 
Isaac =Parker, Esq., for killing 
Charles Austin, on the Public Ex- 
change in Boston, August 4, 1806. 
‘Taken in short hand, by 'F. Lloyd, 
4sq-.) reporter of the debates of 
congress, and George Caines, Esq., 
late reporter of the state of New 
York, and sanctioned by the court 
and reporter to the state.—Boston, 
Russel & Cutler. 

A correct statement of the whole 
preliminary controversy between 
Thomas O. Selfridge, Esq. and 
Benjamin Austin ; also a brief ac- 
count of the catastrophe in State- 
street, on the 4th of August, 1806 : 
with some remarks. By ‘Thomas 
O. Selfridge.—Charilestown, Samuel 
Etheridge. 

A full statement of the Trial and 
Acquittal of Aaron Burr, Esq., con- 
taining all the proceedings and de- 
bates that took place before the 
Federal Court, at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, November 25, 1806. By John 
W ood.—Alexandria, Cottom & Ste- 
wart. 


In the fress—fecond Supplement 


to the Philadelphia Medical and 
Physical Journ}. 





